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Increasing Number of Motorists Buy Tires at Service Stations 
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GROWTH OF TIRE SALES 
BY OIL COMPANIES—1930-47 
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In 1930 oil companies accounted for only 
2.98% of all automotive tires sold. Last year 
that percentage had risen to 23.73%. In num- 
ber of tire units sold, sales rose from a little 
over one million in 1930 to almost 15 million 
last year, as shown in the chart above. This 
indicates a growing trend among motorists to 
purchase their automotive needs at their neigh- 
borhood service station. In a study made by 
Dr. Warren W. Leigh of the commerce depart- 
ment of University of Akron, this trend is given 
recognition when Dr. Leigh states, “The oil 
companies stand out as the most potent com- 
petitive factor in tire distribution today.” A 
detailed report of Dr. Leigh’s study starts on 
p. 26. 


How Competition Affects Gasoline Prices 


Final installment of series describing a study of Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio) operations on gasoline pricing gives details of 
how competition among dealers and among suppliers for incre- 
ment profits are such strong market forces that they cannot be 
resisted. Edmund P. Learned, business consultant and Harvard 
professor, author of the article, disputes the theory that the 
so-called ‘price leader’ determines gasoline prices in an area. 


P. 31. 


Credit Policies Tightened on Fuel Oil 


NPN survey shows that fuel oil distributors are tightening 
their credit policies. Restrictions range from payment on single- 
delivery basis to placing a more strict limitation on time pay- 
ment schedule. Consensus is that move is one of precaution 
rather than one of necessity, since ratio of bad accounts has 
shown no appreciable change so far this heating season. P. 42. 
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— REQUIRES BRODIE METERS 
EQUIPPED WITH BRODIMATIC COUNTERS 


Many hours of time consuming delays—as well as many unaccounted 
for gallonage losses can be saved by all types of commercial fleets— 
by installing Brodie Meterized Gas islands. Equipped with the versa- 
tile Brodie 360 swivel adaptor, Brodimatic direct-reading counters 
installed in conjunction with Brodie Meters, permit accurately con- 
trolled fueling of vehicles and equipment from either or both sides 
of the island. Continuous records of gallonage withdrawals can be 
entered, manually, on the proper forms by the driver or operator. To 
keep trucks ‘‘on-the-go ’’, investigate this economical system of gal- 

; lonage control today. Wire or write for full details—refer to “YARD 
Above views show the installation of two 2 


Brodie Meters with 360° swivel adaptor and FUELING ”. 
Brodimatic Counter. 














BropiE METERS 


PETROLEUM METERING EXCLUSIVELY 








DIVISION OFFICES: Chrysler Bldg, New York City 
59 Van Buren, Chicago 5 . 302 South Pearl St., 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. 
953-61ST STREET, OAKLAND 8, CALIF. 


Dallas 1, Texas ° 221-9th Ave., Seattle 9, Wash 
SINCE 1927 } ¢ 2101 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles 11, California 
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No book on chemistry 


mentions 


25 


... but it is the most important 
ingredient in“Ethyl” antiknock compound 


E25 is the twenty-five years of research in fuels and en- 
gines which has enabled us to cooperate in the research 
programs of both the petroleum and automotive industries. 
It is twenty-five years’ experience in helping the petroleum 
industry to build better fuels—to get the most out of 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid. It is twenty-five years of safety 
work in the construction, operation and maintenance of 





mixing plants—safety service that not only prevents ac- 
cidents but saves time, labor and money for refiners. 


_— 
: ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


Products sold under the ‘Ethyl’ trade-mark—Antiknock Compound . . . Salt Cake . . . Ethylene Dichloride . . . Sodium Metallic . . . Chlorine (liquid) . . . Ol! Soluble Dye 
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UU PONT DULUX |, 


REG. U, £, PAT, OFF, 


can take it! 


That’s why it’s a leader 
with maintenance men 


in the petroleum industry 


SPLATTER! 


DULUX sheds oil, gasoline, and most other 
petroleum liquids without staining. 


DULUX resists abrasive action of grit and dirt. A quick wipedown DULUX stands up under extreme temperatures and rough weather. 
restores its brilliant gloss... «a washdown makes trucks look like It’s the ideal service station finish...on inside and outside surfaces... 
new again! for any climate. 


DULUX IS PRE-TESTED . . . under ac- 
tual field conditions . . . to make 
sure it meets rigid specifications for 
toughness, flexibility, and long life. 


Make DULUX your standard 
finish! Use it on trucks, gas pumps, 





service station interiors and exte- 
riors—wherever you want long time 





protection and sparkling appear- 
ance at low maintenance cost. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilming- 
DULUX doesn't pick up surfaco scratches as DULUX coats gas pumps with a tough, 
easily as ordinary truck finishes. flexible film that can take hard knocks... 


resists chipping or cracking. 


ton 98, Delaware. 
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INDUSTRY 


COMING MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 
Asphalt Institute, annual meeting, Engineers 
Club, New York, N. Y., Dec. 1 
American Assn, of Petroleum Geologists, re- 
gional meeting, Houston, Texas, Dec. 2-3. 
Oil Dealers’ Assn. of Arkansas, meeting, Hotel 
Marion, Little Rock, Ark., Dec, 7 
Wisconsin L.P-Gas Assn., meeting, Wisconsin 


ustenaen fee a Assn., meet- NEWS SECTION . 


ing, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb Dec. 7-S 
Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Assn., 
convention, Lafayette Hotel, Little Rock, 
Ark., Dec. 8 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, annual 


meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kans Dec FEATURE INDEX 


vo. oe + Ole. e ele 


9-11 
JANUARY, 1949 
South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting . “a , nine 
Columbia Hotel, Columbia, S. C., Jan. 6 TBA BUYING HABITS—Study of tire repiacemen 
Society of Automotive Engineers, annua! meet- ea a ae ae ee eae pe eee 
ing and engineering display 300k -Cadillac am , re puying ures anda ne Au ‘ 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 10-14 ae oo 26 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting ‘ oka os 
Hotel Carolina, Raleigh, N. C Jan. 12 
Kansas @Oil Men’s Assn., meeting, Hotel Las- 
sen, Wichita, Kan., Jan, 17-18 GASOLINE PRICING—The effect markets have on de 
Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., meeting 5 : 


Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., Jan. 20 


is discussed in fourth and final installment c How I 
International Heating and Ventilating Exposi- _ oe ; ay : : S 
tion, International Amphitheatre, Chicago wet zasoline Price: by Edmund P. Learned, Harvard Prot ‘ 31 
Ill Jan, 24-28 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., meeting, Nicolett 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan, 26-27 FUEL OIL CREDIT—Survey shows fuel oil distributor sre tichter 
FEBRUARY : 
Ke a wary le ing up on credit policies to protect narrow margins and to kee} 
entucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting 
3rown Hotel, Louisville, Ky Feb. sS-9 1ccounts receivable at a low level 42 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, Ill Feb. 15- 
17 


lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa 
Feb. 22-24 

American Society for Testing Materials, meet- DEPARTMENTS 
ing Hotel Edgewater 3each, Chicago Ill 
Feb. 28-March 4 


MARCH About Oil People 61 
Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., meeting Hotel 

Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis March 1-2 Advertiser Index 64 
American Society of Training Directors, meet- 

ing, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O., March 3-5 Ahead of the News 5 
Missouri Petroleum Assn., annual convention 

and trade exhibit, Hotel President, Kansas 31 = 

City, Mo., March 9-10 Fuel 1 New 42 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of i — 47 

Production, Southwestern District meeting. MOrKets 

Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, March 9-11 
Florida Independent Petroleum Marketers Midwest Commen 7 

Assn., meeting, Orange Court Hotel Or- j 

lando, Fla., March 18 Oil Price 5l 
National Oil Jobbers Council, meeting, Hotel 

Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark March 21-22 Pacific Coast Comment 9 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro- Aci , a 

duction, Mid-Continent District meeting ie 

Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla March 23-25 otatistics 56 
Oi Heat Institute of New England, meeting 

Boston, Mass., March 25 Washington Comment 7 
Western Petroleum Kefiners Assn., meeting 

Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas March 

28-30 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Transporta- 
tion meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, O 





March 28-30 PUBLICATION OFFICE: 1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, CHerry 76/2 
Ohio iieiiieaetin Marketers Assn meeting Cable Address: *‘PLATTOIL, Clevelandohio’’. Cable inquiries are answered by mail un- 
Deshier-Wallick Hotel. Columbus. 0.. March less sufficient funds in United States money are advanced for cabled reply. 
29-31 APRII NEWS BUREAUS 
y re eeting vetro New York COlumbus 5-1695 Chicago HArrison 7-590) 
"at oot i ae ae oe 50 West Sth St., New York 20 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5 
American Society of Lubrication Engineers, Washington NAtional 3477 Tulsa 3-7132 
meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 1046 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 901 World Bldg., Tulsa 3 
City, April 11-13. Houston Atwood 8-0413 
National Petroleum Assn., meeting Hotel 320 First National Bank Bldg., Houston 2 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O., April 13-15 : : 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, meeting, Subscription rate $5 per year in United States, Mexico and Pan-American Countries; 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, April 20- $6.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries. Current copies 20 cents, except special issues; 


back copies more than two months old 30 cents per copy. Trade Mark Registered U. S. 

New Jersey Fuel Oil Distributors Assn., meet- Patent Office. Copyright 1948 by the National Petroleum Publishing Company. Entered 
ing, Hotel Berkley-Carteret, Asbury Park, as second class matter January 17, 1910 at Cleveland, Ohio, post office under act of 
N.J., April 28-29 March 3, 1879, by the National Petroleum Publishing Company 
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App /éPaytoap Buitp-uP 
Io YOUR PRESENT TANK.’ 


| By Installing the 


RAZIE 


TANDEM UN/T 


Increase Your PROFITS-PAYLOAD-RESALE VALUE, and have these advantages 


e Three Point Suspension 

e Less Maintenance 

e No Greasing 

e Timken Bearing Suspended 
LOW COST TO CONVERT, QUICK DE- 
LIVERY, ON ANY TYPE TRANSPORT, 
AND ENGINEERED TO YOUR STATES 
MAXIMUM WEIGHT AND LENGTH 
LIMITATIONS. 


Contact us about our 
FREE Engineering 
Consulting Service— 


FRAZIER TANDEM SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 431 Springfield 3, Missouri 
WE ARE INTERESTED IN CONVERTING TO TANDEM 


NAME TITLE 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


Easier Pulling 

Load Equalization 

Lower Center of Gravity 
Designed for Transports 


GREASE RETAINER 
TAKE UP NUT 


FRAZIER 
TANDEM SYSTEMS 


> of ©) © BS 3) 
SPRINGFIELD 3 MISSOURI. 
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NEW MARGIN DEMANDS— Midwest burning oil dis- 
tributors, particularly those in the Chicago area, are 
preparing to jump into the fight for higher margins. Thus 
far they have been relatively quiet. But they now say 
that, under current operating conditions, a 3c margin 
on fuel oil is not only justified, but necessary. Their 
campaign for increased margins will be based on the 
argument that it is not realistic to expect that they can 
continue to establish their margins by the simple ex- 
pedient of selling at prices higher than those charged by 
the majors. 


FUEL OIL CREDIT—Now that new heating oil cus- 
tomers are being welcomed everywhere, some credit 
policies may have to be overhauled. Where it has been 
the practice to make an initial delivery open account 
without investigation to any customer with a central 
heating plant, with either a dollar or gallonage limit, it 
may now be advisable to set higher limits. Full effect 
of higher fuel oil prices will be felt this heating season 
for one thing, and in many areas larger tanks have been 
installed. In either case, the initial deliveries would now 
represent more dollars, more gallons or both. 


COMMITTEE CONTINUITY—In the new Democratic 
Congress, Sen. Myers (D., Pa.) plans to ask for continu- 
ation of a Senate Commerce Oil Subcommittee to keep 
a watchful eye on supply-demand problems, particularly 
in the northeastern states. This subcommittee, set up 
during the last Congress, has functioned under the chair- 
manship of Sens. Tobey (R., N. H.) and Reed (R., Kan.). 
It sponsored the campaign to get state fuel co-ordinators 
appointed in individual states. Sen. Myers is ranking 
Democratic member and in line for the chairmanship 
in the next Congress. 


TAX VIEWS—Reports are that Treasury Department 
tax planners again are giving active consideration to 
the matter of the 27.5% oil depletion tax allowance, with 
the firm intention of recommending to Congress in Janu- 
ary either outright repeal or a reduction of same. 


EXPANDING— Look for other leading universities to fol- 
low Pennsylvania State College in setting up courses for 
preventive maintenance supervisors. Word now is that 
after three successful courses conducted at Penn State, 
feeling is that rough spots have been ironed out and a well- 
rounded curriculum set up which will form pattern to 
be followed by other schools. Since enrollment of oil 
nen at Penn State has been on the increase, it is hoped 
hat by setting up courses in other schools, oil men in 
other sections of the country will be able to enroll for 
his study. 
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FARM CREDIT—Oil marketing sales representatives in 
rural areas can expect increasing demands from their 
companies for more and better credit information on 
farm accounts. Oil credit men are not satisfied with the 
data they have been able to get on individual farm cus- 
tomers through usual channels (banks, credit agencies). 
Besides their own sales force, they will seek aid from 
their commission agents and distributors, and will go out- 
side to local grain elevator men, building supply houses 
or any other promising source for the necessary credit 
facts in this greatly expanded market. 


CALL TO ARMS—Marketers in the northeast states 
appear to be oiling their weapons and sounding a clarion 
call for the shaping fight between natural gas and oil 
for the heating business of that section. Minor skirmishes 
have been fought in some areas, but the main tangle is 
still ahead. One state association which has been warning 
members against gas encroachment tackled the recent 
speech of R. H. Hargrove, president of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., before the API, criticizing sharply 
its “suggestion that all other fuels ... step out of the 
picture.” In New England the Oil Heat Institute has 
warned the industry to spruce up, particularly on ser- 
vice, to meet coming competition. The announced plans 
of several natural gas transmission companies to start 
or increase deliveries to the northeast have only served 
to stimulate battle preparation. 


NIGHT DELIVERIES—Most troublesome feature of night 
deliveries to service stations is how to collect for them. 
Some companies are about to start trial of a system 
where, by agreement with the dealer and his bank, a 
sight draft may be presented to the bank for collection 
after each delivery. 


SYNTHETICS PERISCOPE—Interior Secretary Krug 
and Bureau of Mines Director Boyd reportedly have told 
other government officials they are satisfied with pro- 
visions of the Wolverton Synthetic Liquid Fuels Bill 
(H. R. 5475), which gained unanimous approval of House 
Commerce Committee last session but was stymied there- 
after. As now written, the bill represents a compromise 
between industry and government views. Its author, 
Rep. Wolverton (R., N. J.), intends to re-introduce it in 
next session of Congress. The measure would authorize 
RFC loans up to $350,000,000 to inaugurate a commercial 
synthetic fuels industry. 


DELAYED ACTION—Two East Coast exclusive dealing 
cases long in the Justice Department’s works may be 
filed before the year is out. At least one of them was ex- 
pected as far back as the spring of 1947. 





Any way you look at it — 


is your best buy in 
Gasoline Pump Hose 


The new Goodyear MAR-NOT Nozzle Scratchproof 


is molded from gasoline-resistant A 
Staticproof 


stock, with all the toughness you I! 


find in BC Hose. It can’t scratch your trouble proof 
customers cars won't cause sparks The Goodyear 
and threats of costly accidental fires 

MAR-NOT 


Ask about the Goodyear MAR-NOT 
Nozzle when you order your BC Hose Nozzle 


GOOD, 





ou’ LL find Goodyear’s Style BC Gasoline 
Hose the finest braided-type hose on the 
market for dispensing pumps. no matter how 


rigid your requirements. 


Judge BC by its tube, for example. It’s 
smooth-bore — giving you maximum delivery 
and minimum friction — your key to better 
and quicker delivery. Compounded of special 
gasoline-resistant stock. BC won't crack in 
cold climates. and always retains its original 


diameter. 


Consider its cover. BC has a smooth, specially 
formulated cover that’s super-tough to resist 
sun, weather and wear. It won't mark or mar 


pumps or automobile finishes. 


Or judge BC by performance. Super- 
flexible. it never kinks. Reinforcement 
with multi-plies of highest quality high- 
tensile cord makes BC tough and long- 
lasting. There’s a strand of statie- 
conducting wire braided in for safety. 


too. 


Ask your nearest Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Distributor for the 
full BC story. Or order BC hose from 
him today. It’s available in long. contin- 


¢€ ,7 . 
uous lengths, °4” size only. 
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Apparent- 
ly there is to be 
an investigation 
of ‘“‘the oil lobby” 
made by the new Congress. 

Labor is demanding it, and now the 
“liberal” columnists—-such as Tom 
Stokes and Marquis Childs also 
have taken up the cry. So, that we 
shall have one, goes almost without 
saying. 

The only question is, why? 

Well, Mr. Stokes says that “every 
so often it’s a good idea to explore 
the influence of big money on poli- 
tics and see how it’s done. . . . Con- 
sequently, what is needed is an old- 
fashioned investigation of lobbyists 
and lobbying and the interests back 
of them such as we have not had 
around here for some time now... . 
It should go into the oil lobby which 
tried to get a law removing valuable 
tidal oil lands from control by the 
federal government and putting it 
back in the states where exploitation 
by private interests is much easier.” 

It’s the same with Mr. Childs 
and with the International Assn. of 
Machinists, to mention one labor 
group. 

Mr. Childs wants Congress to delve 
“into what may well be a sordid 
piece of political business—a scandal 
of major proportions.” He refers, he 
says, to “rumors that the oil lobby 
would spend millions of dollars to 
defeat President Truman”, thereby 
eliminating his opposition to the tide- 
lands quitclaim bill, and that one of 
the vehicles was support of the Dixie- 
crat revolt. 

The Machinists, in advance of Nov. 
2, were urging the President to 
“forestall another Teapot Dome” by 
having Interior Secretary Krug call 
a public conference for the purpose of 
probing into “the conspiracy through 
which the oil trust is attempting to 
gain access to the tidewater oil re- 
sources (which) belong to the people 
of America.” Now, with Truman 
safely in for four more years, they 
are peddling the same story on Cap- 
itol Hill. 


Mr. Yocom 


* * * 


This corner does not know of the 
extent to which “oil money” may have 
abetted the revolt of the Dixiecrats. 
It does know of several oil men who 
were active in their behalf, not just 
because they were oil men but also 
because of an undying devotion to 
the principle of state’s rights, which, 
ip until recently at least, has always 
een regarded as good, sound Ameri- 
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WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Demand for ‘Oil Lobby’ Probe 


Looks Like Political ‘Cover-up’ 


can doctrine. Maybe they even kicked 
in quite a bit to the Dixiecrats. 

But so did a lot of other oil men 
to the Democrats. Successfully, too, 
because Candidate Truman won. So 
that if “oil money” had any “influ- 
ence” on the election it was that 
which went into the Democratic 
treasury. And if “influencing” an 
election by contributing money is 
sinister--on the theory that nobody 
ever spends something for nothing 
then it would seem that if there has 
to be an investigation it ought to be 
on the side of those now in the posi- 
tion of demanding a ‘pay off.” There 
is where the danger lies, if anywhere, 
only it’s axiomatic in. politics that 
you never investigate your friends, 
right or wrong, just your enemies. 


= + * 


What this hue and cry amounts to, 
therefore, is a smear, cooked up by 
individuals who never have and never 
will understand the true issues in 
the tidelands title controversy. 

Worse than that, however, it prob- 
ably is intended as a cover-up for 


what undoubtedly is going to be the 
biggest lobby of all time—that which 
the labor unions and the so-called lib- 
eral groups will unleash in Washing- 
ton on Jan. 3 for the purpose of ex- 
acting tribute from a national ad- 
ministration and a Congress they 
claim to have elected. There's noth- 
ing like a sensational lobby probe, 
you know, to divert attention. 


* * * 


While they’re at it, Congress might 
as well also investigate the efforts of 
the “oil lobby” to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to exempt production and 
gathering from control by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. To be real- 
ly constructive, however, the empha- 
sis ought to be on trying to deter- 
mine why these efforts failed—as, 
too, did the efforts at quitclaiming 
the tidelands to the states and at de- 
feating Truman. It would be a good 
thing, for example, to call in the coal 
people and have them tell the secret 
of their success in opposing the Gas 
Act changes, or the officials of the 
FPC for how they peddled to the lib- 
eral columnists the story that this 
was an attempted $75 million gouge 
of the gas consumer. 

The way it looks now~—if one is to 
believe all this stuff about the 
“heavy-spending oil* lobby’’—the oil 
companies aren’t getting value for 
money spent. So, come on, boys, and 
let this evil, old oil industry in on 
the know. 





The Economics 
Committee 
of the National 
Oil Jobbers Coun- 


Mr. Castle 


cil, consisting of J. E. Adrian, 
Kenneth C. King and H.F. Horn- 
ing, secretaries, respectively, of 
the South Dakota Independent 
Oil Men’s Assn., the Wisconsin 


Petroleum Assn., and ~ Northwest 
Petroleum Assn., are meeting in 
Minneapolis this week to complete 
the final draft of its report designed 
to prove why the nation’s jobbers 
need increased margins. 


The committee’s initial report, call- 
ing for a 25% increase in margins, 
was adopted at the Nov. 8 meeting ot 
the national council. (See NPN Nov. 
10, p. 13). Much of the statistical 
data. presented concerned conditions 
in the Midwest .and the committee 
now is assembling facts and figures 
from the South and East to make the 
report truly nationwide in scope. 





MIDWEST—By Leonard Castle 


Oil Jobber Council Committee 


Drafting Final Margin Report 


The committee also is making a 
more detailed study of conditions in 
fuel oil marketing and will add fuel 
oil to the comparative price list car- 
ried in the preliminary report. The 
final draft probably will be com- 
pleted by the end of the week after 
which copies will be printed and 
mailed the jobbers, heads of supply- 
ing companies, members of Congress, 
President Truman and anyone else 
interested in the problem. 


* o * 


Mr. Horning has received authori- 
zation from the directors of the 
Northwest Petroleum Assn. to be- 
come secretary of a new association 
of burning oil distributors in the 
Upper Midwest. This group, which 
will represent fuel oil men in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and western Wisconsin, is in the proc- 
ess of formation now and its plans, 
programs and policies will be an- 
nounced shortly after Jan. 1. Mr. 
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TO A RADIO MAN, THE SIGN ABOVE STANDS FOR A LOOP ANTENNA 


TO EVERYONE, THIS SIGN STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands for two 
guarantees of excellence. One visible, one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the plant and 
properties that make Gulf one of the country’s largest 
producers and refiners of crude oil. 


The invisible guarantee is the determination of Gulf 
to make the best petroleum products that skill, science, 
loyal employees and alert management can _ jointly 
achieve. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DIVISION SALES OFFICES REFINERIES 


Boston © New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh New York e¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Toledo 
Atlanta ¢ New Orleans ¢ Houston e Louisville ¢ Toledo Cincinnati ° Port Arthur ° Fort Worth 7 Sweetwater 
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Horning, of course, will continue his 
duties as secretary of Northwest Pe- 
troleum Assn, 
* ° o 

The nation’s farm boys and girls, 
some 30,000 of them who participated 
in the 4-H Club tractor maintenance 
program (see NPN July 14, p. 11), 
saved approximately 2,000,000 gals. 
of tractor fuel this year through 
proper care and treatment of their 
machinery, it was estimated this 
week by Charles H. Wagner of Balti- 
more, president of American Oil Co. 

American is one of seven oil com- 
panies which sponsor the tractor 
maintenance program among the 
country’s farm youth. 


Mr. Wagner pointed out that the 
2,000,000 gals. saved was enough to 
supply 2,000 farm tractors annually 
and declared, “If the operators of 
America’s 3,000,000 farm tractors had 
the chance to learn 4-H tractor main- 
tenance they could save more than 
200,000,000 gals. of tractor fuel every 
year.” 

Mr. Wagner cited these figures in 
awarding $200 scholarships at a ban- 
quet in Chicago to six farm boys 
from Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New York and Oklahoma 
who were selected as national tractor 
maintenance winners from amony 
champions from 42 states. 

The average 4-H tractor mainte- 
nance winner, Mr. Wagner said, is 17 
years of age and a high school junior. 

“He lives on a 300-acre farm and 
operates an average of one tractor. 
He has been a 4-H member for five 
years. During that time he has en- 
rolled in six different projects and com- 
pleted 16 project years of club work. 
In recognition of this work, he has 
earned $82 in cash prizes. His total 
income from club projects has been 
$3,085.” 

In the program, which was start- 
ed four years ago by Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), the farm boys and 
girls “learn by doing’ the various 
steps of proper tractor care at local 
club meetings and demonstrations un- 
der guidance of trained club leaders. 

Their program of study includes 
tractor safety, survey of tractor 
power on the farm, fuel intake and 
carburetion, air cleaner service, spark 
plugs, wiring and battery service, 
cooling system service, engine lubri- 
cation, transmission and final drive 
lubrication, general lubrication of the 
tractor, winterizing the tractor, trac- 
tor service and cost records and fuel 
conserving practices. 


Other sponsors of the program in 
addition to Indiana Standard and 
American Oil Co. are: Pan American 
Petroleum Corp., Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Co., Utah Oil Refining Co., Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ohio) and Standard Oil 
Co. (Kentucky). American, Pan 
American, Stanolind and Utah are 
affiliates of Indiana Standard. 
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Spokesmen for 
the West Coast 
major oil com- 
panies said there 
is still no contemplation of hiking 
posted crude oil prices despite the 
announcement a week ago that Sin- 
clair would match the 35c a barre! 
advance sprung by Phillips two 
months back. 

Speculation, however, was not so 
firm as the reaction statements. There 
were several oil men who speculated 
privately that this was a crack in the 
anti-increase bloc and that other buy- 
ers would go along. The belief is 
fairly general that if the higher post- 
ings spread east of the Rockies, the 
California firms will raise the price 
eventually. 

That sugyests an additional com- 
plication in the West, though. Many 
of the companies recently increased 
gasoline prices 0.2c a gallon to cover 
the wage increase granted oil work- 
ers and the higher supply costs. If 
the posted crude oil price goes up 
and is passed on to the public, an- 
other gasoline-price boost will re- 
quire explaining. 

One of the difficult aspects of pub- 
lic relations has been the problem 
of explaining prices and profits to 
the public. Recently the position has 
been outlined by ranking oil execu- 
tives to limited groups a stratum or 
so above the average plane. Motor- 
ing public has yet to get an intimate 
fill-in, according to qualified indus- 
try observers on the West Coast. 


* * * 


Organization of the new Petroleum 
Industries Committee at the Western 
Oil and Gas Assn. has been complet- 
ed and the appointments were just 
announced. The committee replaces 
the Pacific Coast Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, eliminated as an in- 
dependent entity. 


The new committee’s big job will 
be to work on anything connected 
with highway finances, especially 
gasoline taxes. 


Mr. Breese 


Here are the committeemen: Wal- 
lace E. Avery, The Texas Co.; C. S. 
Beesemyer, General Petroleum Corp.; 
W. J. De Martini, Richfield Oil Corp.; 
L. A. Gibbons, Union Oil Co.; Har- 
rison Guio, Tide Water Associated 
Qil Cc.: Sigvald Nielson, Standard 
Oil Co., and F. F. Thomas, Jr., Shell 
Oil Co. 


* o * 


Since the oil workers’ strike ended 


Interpreting the Oil News 





PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


West Coast Major Oil Company 
Spokesmen See No Crude Hike 


in early November (except for a small 
number of the total), the refineries 
have been pushing toward capacity. 
Post-strike throughput is outstrip- 
ping immediate pre-strike throughput 
in substantial figures. 

For the week ending Nov, 20, the 
API reported a crude run average of 
955,000 b/d. Crude oil production 
was just under 960,000 b/d, the quo- 
ta, for that period. 

In mid-August, just before the 
strike started, the crude runs aver- 
aged 885,000 b/d. Crude production 
was just over 950,000 b/d. 


* * * 


Looking at the strike in retrospect, 
there are two underlined points which 
didn’t get much attention at the time. 

First. the OWIU discarded the 
strike in a strategy move to conserve 
strength. Authoritative sources said 
the OWIU could have waged the 
strike much longer, but at the risk 
of expending itself in the West. By 
agrecing to its termination when 
they did, the leaders kept their West 
Coast district in wholesome condition 
despite the stress of nine strike 
weeks. 

Second, the state conciliators did 
a big, unnoticed job in bringing 
the disputants together again and 
again when tempers were short and 
words were sharp. Although the 
strike was settled virtually on the 
companies’ terms, the conciliators are 
credited with keeping the negotiators 
together long enough to agree on 
them. 

Oil men asserted that some of the 
OWIU leaders enhanced themselves 
in the eyes of both the union mem- 
bership and the companies, naming 
James R. Thornbury and Charles Ar- 
min, international representatives in 
the Los Angeles Basin, as examples. 
They are speculating whether any of 
the leaders responsible for the fail- 
ure will be moved up, down or out. 

State Conciliation Commissioner 
Glenn Bowers, summing it up for 
NPN, commented: 

1—It shouldn’t be described as a 
complete victory or defeat. It was 
destructive for the workers, the com- 
panies and the public. 

2—Both sides will have more re- 
spect for each other in future deal- 
ings. 

3—The OWIU will continue as the 
principal union. 
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J. W. McKeever, South Dakota Jobber Association President 


Mr. McKeever 


New president of the South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men's Assn. is J. W. McKeever, who founded his own 
company in Rapid City 17 years ago and has built it 
into one of western South Dakota’s leading business en- 
terprises. 

For 29 years, since he was 20 years old, Mr. McKeever 
has been in business for himself, first as a general mer- 
chandiser and later as manager of a moving picture 
theater. In 1931 he and his father, J. A. McKeever, now 
84, founded the McKeever Midwest Oil Co. at Rapid City, 
with the elder Mr. McKeever as president and his son 
as secretary-treasurer and general manager. 

They started with one small station but now blanket 
the Black Hills area with five bulk plants and a total 
gallonage of more than 200,000, divided as follows: Rapid 
City, 65,500 gals.; Quinn, 56,000; Wasta, 36,000; Custer, 
30,000 and Deadwood, 16,000. They operate five com- 
pany-owned service stations and supply nine others in 
the territory. 

Mr. McKeever was a director of the association for 
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many years prior to his election as third vice presi- 
dent. Then he moved step by step to the presidency 
For several years he has been vice president of the South 
Dakota Petroleum Carriers Assn. 


During the war, he was vice chairman of the ODT 
Advisory Committee for Petroleum Transportation and 
was county chairman of scrap rubber collection. He is a 
past grand knight of the Rapid City Knights of Colum- 
bus and a member of the Lions Club, Elks Club and 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. McKeever is an ardent huntsman, roving the rugged 
hill country in search of deer, antelope and game birds 
He is a former secretary of the Rapid City Izaak Walton 
League. 


Three of his four children, two girls and a boy, are 
students in Rapid City High School. The other son, a 
Navy veteran, is married and attending Denver Univer- 
sity. 
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Jobbers ‘Gas, Fuel Oil 
Spread Upped by 5 Majors 


Most East Coast Suppliers Generally Follow 
Esso Price Changes Either in Full or in Part 


By NPN Staff Writers 


Five more major oil suppliers and 
some Independents on the East Coast 
have followed the action of Esso 
Standard and Skelly Oil in widening 
the jobber’s spread on gasoline and 
fuel oil (see NPN Nov. 17, p. 14 and 
NPN Nov. 24, p. 11). 


(In another important price action 
last week, Sinclair met Phillips’ 35c 
boost in crude postings. For details 
on crude price changes see p. 47.) 

Price changes, which in effect boost 
jobber and distributor margins on 
xasoline and heating oils, were made 
by these suppliers: 

Soccny-Vacuum, Atlantic Refining, 
Shell OW, -Gulf, Sun Oil, local Inde- 
nendents in various areas in which 
Esso markets. 

By company, price changes were as 
follows: 


Socony-Vacuum Gasoline prices 
were changed to meet Esso tank wag- 
on increases (0.3c per gal.) in New 
Jersey, South and North Carolina, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia. Reduc- 
tions in heating oil tank car prices 
apply in Maryland, Virginia, South 
and North Carolina, District of Co- 
iumbia and West Virginia. 

in New York State and New Eng- 
land tank car prices on gasoline and 
home heating oils were reduced in 
amounts ranging up to 0.6c per gal. 
Kerosine was down in various 
amounts ranging up to 0.4c per gal. 
Heavy fuels were off 25c per bbl. 
Company spokesman said prices at 
tank wagon level will not be affected. 


Atlantic Refining Reductions in 
lank car prices for No. 2 fuel and 
noth advances and reductions in its 
gasoline prices at tank car and tank 
wagon level were announced for some 
Middle Atlantic points, effective Nov. 
30. Although a company spokes- 
man could not give the exact margin 
changes resulting from the new sched- 
ule, he said gasoline margins general- 
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ly were not changed, but heating oi! 
margins were increased by the same 
amounts as the company’s tank car 
reductions 

Company’s tank car prices for No. 
2 fuel were cut 0.25c per gal. in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and Delaware, 0.3c 
at terminals in New Jersey, Maryland 
Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. 

Gasoline price revisions included 
0.3c advances for both tank wavyon 
and tank car delivery at Middle At- 
lantic states from Pennsylvania 
south to South Carolina, and 0.2c 
increases in New Jersey. At Dela- 
ware points, Atlantic’s tank wagon 
gasoline prices were reduced in 
amounts ranging up to 0.5c per gal. 

Gulf Followed at all points in 
which it is competitive with Esso. 
Increases have not yet affected New 
England. New York, Pennsylvania 
or Delaware, but have been made 
in other states from New Jersey 
south through the Carolinas on the 
seaboard, plus the District of Colum- 
bia, Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas. 

Shell—-The same as Gulf. 

Sun Oil—Dropped its No, 2 heai- 
ing oil prices to 9.le tank car an: 
9c barge in New York. 

Local Independents— Reported fol- 
lowing suit of Esso in various areas 

Other majors which have not met 
Esso changes were reported stand- 
ing pat for the time being at least. 
One major company said it does not 
completely understand the Esso price 
changes yet, but expects that it will 
follow the move soon. 

Esso Standard last week clarified 
some doubt that had existed as to 
the margin effect of its across-the- 
board 0.3c per gal. increase in gaso- 
line tank wagon prices. The new 
prices, it said, would result in mar- 
zin increase only to jobbers and oth- 
ers buying from them on a tank 
car price and would not, for the mo- 
ment, affect other buyers. 


In North Carolina it was reported 
that one Independent supplier fol- 
lowed the Esso tank wagon gasoline 
increase by the same amount, but in 
addition upped his tank car price 
by the same amount. 

It is understood that Esso gaso- 
line margin to jobbers now generally 
averages 2.3c with the 0.3c increase 
instituted in tank wagon prices. It 
is lower than that in some areas. 

Various jobber association leaders 
and spokesmen throughout Esso’s ter 
ritory were declining to make any 
specific comment on what effect the 
Esso move would have on their mar- 
gin thinking. They were waiting un- 
til a complete posting of new prices 
has been made and until it is known 
what other major suppliers will be 
doing. 

In Charleston, S. C,, John White 
of Hewitt Oil, vice president of the 
South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., 
said that the changes indicated that 
Esso was aware of jobber and dis- 
tributor need for increased margin 
but commented that the changes had 
overlooked the kerosine marketer who 
handles a larger percentage of the 
heating business in southern areas 
than No. 2 oil marketers. 

This week Esso confirmed that a 
1% cash discount which it has been 
o‘fering for cash payment on No. 2 
fuel oil terminal purchases in New 
Jersey has been discontinued 


Indiana Jobbers Urge 
Council Vote Be Limited 


Special to NPN 
INDIANAPOLIS Directors ot 
indiana Independent Petroleum Assn 
adopted motion Nov. 24 recommend 
ing that paid secretaries of state as 
sociations be deprived of their votes 
in the National Oil Jobbers Council 

The motion said that vote at na 
tional council should be limited t 
presidents of state associations, “men 
with investments in business.” The 
secretaries should attend the meet- 
ings as advisors and observers, rather 
than voting 
vaid 


members, the motion 

This recommendation will be for- 
warded to the committee which is re« 
writing the national council's bylaws 

Consensus of the directors was that 
the Indiana association is opposed 
to any government regulation of the 
oil industry, including divorcement 
and price control, although no formal 
resolution or motion on this subject 
was adopted. 
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ESPA Asks More Equitable 
Distribution of Profits 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — Empire State Pe- 
troleum Assn. directors have gone on 
record as opposing both price con- 
trol and industry divorcement, two 
solutions to the existing margin 
problem now under study by the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council. ESPA 
called instead for action by industry 
leaders to produce “a more equitable 
distribution of industry profits, espe- 
cially at the  jobber-distributor 
MO cee 

Stand was taken at a board meet- 
ing last week, in which ESPA Secre- 
tary Harry B. Hilts reports the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“The consensus of opinion of our 
directcrs is that ESPA is not in favor 
of price control or divorcement, 

“It does, however, recognize imme- 
diate necessity of a more equitable 
distribution of industry profits, espe- 
cially at the jobber-distributor level 
to meet past and present increased 
marketing costs. 

“In view of the present platform 
of the newly elected administration, 
which is pledged to price control, and 
the possibility that the 81st Congress 
may grant such powers, we urge our 
industry leaders to recognize the job- 
ber-distributor problem and to take 
such immediate corrective measures 
as will forestall the need of any con- 
gressional action.” 


Retail ‘Gas’ Dealer Denies 
Association Fixed Prices 
Special to NPN 

MILWAUKEE—A director of the 
Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn. of Mil- 
waukee denied in Circuit Court Nov. 
30 that the prices he established for 
petroleum products sold at his sta- 
tion were determined by notices sent 
out by the association secretary, 
Louis Faber. 

Lester Kleinmann, testifying in the 
state’s price fixing suit against the 
association, declared that he never 
changed his prices until he had 
checked his competitors to determine 
what they were charging for prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Kleinmann, who has been a di- 
rector of the association since Jan. 
12, 1948, was asked by Leonard Bess- 
man, assistant attorney’ general, 
whether he had received notices from 
Mr. Faber suggesting the prices to 
be posted. Mr. Kleinmann said that 
he assumed he had received such no- 
tices but didn’t always read his mail. 

Another witness was Joseph -P. 
Hayes, a private investigator hired 
by the Antitrust Department to make 
a survey of prices charged last July 
by Milwaukee County service sta- 
tions. This survey showed, he said, 
that out of 1,074 stations, 728 were 
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charging the prices last suggested by 
Faber. 

Two other service station opera- 
tors, Raymond J. Powers and David 
F. Boeshaar, testified Nov. 29 that 
they received notices from Mr. Faber 
suggesting they increase the price of 
housebrand gasoline 0.3c per gal. to 
make up for increased operating 
costs. 


Parten or Vandeveer 
May Succeed Max Ball 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Having received 


an approving nod from Interior Sec- 
retary Krug, an NPC committee has 
narrowed to two individuals its search 
for a likely successor to Max W. Ball 
as director of Interior’s OGD. 

They are Jubal R. Parten, presi- 
dent of Woodley Petroleum Co., 
Houston, Tex., and W. W.  Vande- 
veer, formerly of Allied Oil Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Both were with PAW dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Parten as national 
director of transportation and Mr. 
Vandeveer as director in charge of 
District 2 (the Midwest). 

Names of these two men were dis- 
cussed with Secretary Krug last week 
by representatives of the NPC group, 
with the result that the committee 
now reportedly feels free to sound 
out each of them as to whether he 
would consent to being recommended 
for the OGD post. 

Meantime, Robert E. Friedman, 
present associate director, took over 
as the acting boss at OGD on Dec. 1. 

Resignation of Mr. Ball had been 
accepted by Secretary Krug, effec- 
tive that date, in a letter in which 
he told the retiring director that: “In 
spearheading the development of the 
National Petroleum Council as a 
two-way street for government-in- 
dustry co-operation you have done a 
job of lasting benefit to government, 
industry and the public.” 


Small Carter Refinery 
Is Acquired by Husky 


TULSA — Carter Oil Co, has sold 
its 2,000 b/d refinery at Lovell, Wyo., 
to Husky Refining Co. Consideration 
was not disclosed. 

Acquired five years ago by Car- 
ter, plant was originally built to proc- 
ess crude from nearby fields, but was 
shut down when supplies dwindled. 
Operation was resumed in 1936 when 
it was taken over by Yale Oil Corp. 

Negotiations for the sale were in- 
stituted when it was determined that 
other Carter refineries could produce 
sufficient products to care for the 
company demands and that Carter’s 
20,000 b/d refinery under construc- 
tion at Billings, Mont., would be 
completed in time to meet heavier re- 
quirements in 1949, Carter officials 
stated. 





States to Get Tidelands 
In “49, Attorneys Told 


Special to NPN 

HOUSTON — Federal legislation 

for state control over tidelands likely 

will pass the new Congress, the Na- 

tional Assn. of Attorneys General 
was told Nov. 29. 


Both Atty. Gen. Walter R. Johnson 
of Nebraska and Gov. Beauford H. 
Jester of Texas predicted the state- 
control advocates will be in a majori- 
ty in the new House and Senate. 


Governor Jester predicted the new 
Congress will pass the state owner- 
ship bill before the year ends. He 
said he talked Nov. 28 with Sam 
Rayburn, who will be speaker of the 
House. 


Gov. Jester said the controversy 
actually involves all submerged lands, 
not just tidelands. 

He accused former Secretary of 
Interior Harold L. Ickes of trying 
to “lull to sleep those states inter- 
ested primarily in fish, beaches, river 
beds, iron ore, coal and other prod- 
ucts within or beneath their naviga- 
ble streams.” Ickes has tried to create 
the impression publicly that oil for na- 
tional defense is the only stake, but 
Gov. Jester said, the governors and 
attornevs general of the states were 
not fooled. 


“Today the result of the California 
tideland decision has led to Supreme 
Court decisions that the states do 
not own the fish and marine life with- 
in their waters and cannot regulate 
their conservation and marine life 
when the federal government has en- 
tered the field. Capable attorneys 
agree that federal control of our in- 
land water resources is imminent if 
congressional action is not obtained 
confirming state ownership. 


A “good majority” of both repre- 
sentatives and senators in the new 
Congress will favor state ownership 
of the tidelands, Atty. Gen. Walter 
R. Johnson of Nebraska, chairman 
of special tidelands committee, re- 
ported, 

Of those returning to the House 
of Representatives who voted on the 
states’ bill, there are 198 who favored 
the measure and 26 who opposed it, 
Mr. Johnson said. 


J. Tom Watson of Florida, associa- 
tion president, demanded that state 
officials stand up for state rights. 
He recommended that the association 
set up an office in Washington to 
acquaint each attorney general with 
proposed federal legislation and with 
federal litigation which challenges 
state rights. 

Such an agency would confine it- 
self to providing states with informa- 
tion and advice on matters affecting 
state interest. 
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Court Battle Looms as 15 Texas 


Oil Wells Are Ordered Shut Down 


Injunctions Sought in 10 of 15 Fields Hit by 
Railroad Commission's Fight Against Gas Flaring 


By NPN Staff Writers 


Terming them “waste prevention 
orders,” Texas Railroad Commission 
last week ordered 15 major Texas oil 
fields partly shut down Dec. 1 for 
flaring casinghead gas. Fields af- 
fected have allowables aggregating 
397,000 b/d of oil and produce more 
than 397,000,000 cu. ft. of gas. 


The action immediately headed for 
a court battle when requests were 
filed for injunction in 10 fields. Seven 
operators in Heyser field were the 
first to ask the district court in Aus- 
tin to enjoin enforcement of the 
shutdown order. 


District Judge Charles O. Betts is- 
sued a temporary restraining order 
to Sun Oil against enforcement of the 
shutdown in Levelland field, pending 
a hearing on a request for injunc- 
tion on Dec. 3. Other shutdowns also 
likely will be delayed until the court 
can hear the cases. Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co.’s request for an injunction 
on Levelland field already had been 
set for hearing Dec. 1. The two hear- 
ings were expected to be consoli- 
dated. 

Other injunction suits were set for 
hearing before Judge Betts as fol- 
lows: 

Nov. 30-——Heyser, Flour Bluff, and 
Tijerina-Canales-Blucher. 

Dec. 1—La Gloria, Fullerton and 
Slaughter. 

In Houston, Atty. Gen. Price Dan- 
iel said the state would contest each 
application for a _ restraning order 
and injunction and ask for an early 
hearing on the merits of each case. 

The commission’s shutdown order 
originally included 17 fields, but two 
were excluded later. 

North Cowden field in West Texas 
was excluded since the case still is 
under study, according to Chairman 
Ernest O. Thompson. He said op- 
erators there have a co-operative in- 
jection program to return some gas 
to the reservoir. 

The commission cancelled its order 
calling for shutdown of Foster field 
in West Texas. Instead the agency 
reduced Foster’s allowable from 25,- 
347 to 20,278 b/d when operators 
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said that legal uses can be found 
for all of the gas produced with the 
decreased allowable. Commission said 
it will permit continued operations of 
all wells where operators make af- 
fidavits that no gas is being flared. 


Fields Affected 


Heyser field, Calhoun and Mata- 
gorda counties were the first hit by 
the shutdown orders. Others are: 
South Ceasar in Bee County; Conroe, 
Montgomery County, Magnet Withers 
and North Withers, Wharton County; 
Flour Bluff, Nuccees County; all 
zones of La Gloria fields, Jim Wells 
County; Tijerina-Blucher fields, Jim 
Wells and Leberg Counties; Gold- 
smith and Foster in Exter County; 
Fullerton, Andrews County; McElroy 
in Crane and Upton Counties; and 
Wasson and Seminole, Gaines Coun- 
ty; Slaughter and Levelland, Hock- 
ley County. 


Shutdowns apply to all wells whose 
gas is being flared. It exempts 
those whose casinghead gas is going 
into pipe lines, for repressuring reser- 
voirs or into chemical manufacture. 
Sweet gas may not be used for mak- 
ing carbon black, but sour gas may. 
Some of the West Texas fields in- 
volved produce sour gas. 


Regarding the orders, Chairman 
Thompson said, “It was testified at 
the ‘show cause’ hearings recently 
held by the commission that there is 
now an ample market for flare gas. 
Therefore, the commission sees no 
further reason for not requiring that 
this gas be used for a lawful pur- 
pose. 


Heyser field, with 185 oil wells, 
has an allowable totaling 5,021 b.d. 
Commission found that 27,000,000 cu. 
ft. of casinghead gas was flared daily 
during October, mostly residue, from 
the extraction plant operated by 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. and Ply- 
mouth Oil Co. 


The plant takes gas from 149 oil 
wells, and all of the residue gas is 
flared, commission order stated. It 
pointed out that Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. has been “capable, 
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ready and willing” to purchase the 
gas since 1946. 


Charge Closing Discriminating 


The injunction suit affecting Hey- 
ser is sought by Sterling Oil Co., 
Plymouth, Gulf, Sun, Humble, Mag- 
nolia and Sinclair-Prairie. They al- 
lege that closing the field is discrim- 
inatory and unconstitutional. If pro- 
longed, a shutdown would cause oil 
reservoirs to be irreparably damaged 
by water encroachment, the opera- 
tors contend. 

They told the court that construc- 
tion is under way on a system to de- 
liver casinghead gas to the Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Co. next April 
if the pipe line company extends its 
gathering system eight miles. 


Feels Shutdown Too Drastic 


Meanwhile, Railroad Commissioner 
William J. Murray expressed an opin- 
ion that the shutdowns may be too 
drastic. He believes the purpose 
would be accomplished better by viv- 
ing operators “‘a reasonable but short” 
time to put conservation plans into 
effect. 

Three years ago Mr. Murray head- 
ed an oil industry committee study- 
ing the flare gas problem in Texas. 
It recommended that at least half 
the gas then being flared ought to be 
returned to reservoirs to increase 
oil recovery. 

Mr. Murray declined to sign orders 
to close Levelland, McElroy, Slaugh- 
ter and La Gloria fields. He dissent- 
ed in the case of Levelland in the 
belief that the shutdown may force 
operators in the rapidly-developing 
field to seek a quick market for their 
gas, when they should arrange to in- 
ject it into the reservoir to lift more 
oil. 

“TWitimate recovery of oil from 
the Levelland field under present pro- 
ducing methods will be pitifully 
small,” Mr. Murray said. 

McElroy field’s gas is the most 
sulfurous in Texas, difficult to proc- 
ess and impossible to inject into the 
reservoiir, said Mr. Murray’s dissent. 
The field never had any gas market 
unti] El Paso Natural Gas offered re- 
cently to buy there. 

Mr. Murray likewise believes the 
Slaughter field operators have been 
diligent in trying to conserve gas 
and have an extraction plant sched- 
uled for completion in February. 

“It has been six years since I 
made my first survey of wastage of 
casinghead gas over Texas,” Mr, Mur- 
ray wrote. “Since that time I have 
waited helplessly while considerably 
over three trillion cubic feet of gas 
were flared into the air. 

“While I do not think the pres- 
ent orders are unreasonable, I fear 
they may be sufficiently drastic and 
have sufficient adverse effect upon 
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the consuming public as may lessen 
enthusiasm of the public for conser- 
vation or in court action which might 
restrain us from continuing our con- 
servation program. If a few months 
time for compliance had been grant- 
ed, I see little possibility of either of 
the above eventualities taking place.” 

Meanwhile, Railroad Commission 
reported that Texas oil operators al- 
ready have discovered more new 


fields in 1948 than they did all of 
1947. il well completions number 
7,081 as compared with 5,255. 


Through Nov. 27 operators discov- 
ered 277 new oil fields as compared 
with 215 for all of last year. 

Nationwide, crude production rose 
32,150 b/d during the week ended 
Nov. 20 to set a new all-time high 
of 5,658,550 b/d, according to API. 
Refinery production in all categories 
except residuals, showed a slackening 
during the week, while inventories of 
all products except gasoline showed 
increases. Crude runs were down 
36,000 b/d and operations of report- 
ing refineries were down from 94% 
to 93.4%. 

Louisiana allowable for December 
was set at 542,666 b/d, or 857 b/d 
under the November figure. 

Five Independent refiners have been 
named by Interior Department to 
share in the award of 1,967 b/d of 
government royalty oil from fields 
in Colorado and Wyoming. Although 
10 companies had put in bids, only 
the five participated in the drawing 
under new regulations giving priority 
to refiners operating at 40% or less 
of throughput capacity because of 
lack of crude. Refiners given awards 
were: North Star Refining Co., Bill- 
ings, Mont.; Western States Refining 
Co., Salt Lake City; Solar Oil & 
Refining Co., Billings; Harmony Oil 
Co., Salem, Ill., Northwestern Refin- 
ing Co., St. Paul. 

In Montreal, H. H. Hewetson, Im- 
perial Oil president, last week said 
that new oil fields in Alberta will cut 
back importation of crude and prod- 
ucts from U. S. and may result in 
increased Canadian exports to U. S. 

Crude oil imports, meanwhile, ex- 
ceeded exports by 6,223,000 bbls. dur- 
ing September, according to API. 

Bureau of Federal Supply last week 
said three majors and three small 
refiners would share in $6,810,000 
worth of contracts it is awarding for 
petroleum products for use by the 
Chinese military. Contracts are go- 
ing to: The Texas Co. ($4,633,417); 


Shell Oil Co. of China ($95,280); 
Edington Oil Refinery Co., Long 
Beach, Calif. ($224); Ambell Co., 


Inc. ($16,908) and Alliance Petroleum 
Co. ($35,940), the latter two of New 
York. 
Jersey Standard, in the current 
issue of its publication, The Lamp, 
predicts sufficient heating oil sup- 
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plies to meet home owners’ needs 
this winter. Company’s opinion is 
based on four main factors: 

1—Record stocks on hand—up 25% 
over 1947 on Sept. 30. 

2—Greater consumer summer fill- 
up—up 25%. 

3—Record heating oil production, 
plus preparation to increase runs 
during demand peak. 

1Transportation facilities should 
be adequate. 

Continental Oil Co.’s expanded 
Denver refinery has gone on stream 
at almost doubled capacity after 
5.8 million enlargement program 
launched in June of last year. Plant 
capacity has been increased from 
3,500 b/d to 6,750 b/d. 


Lockout is Charged 
As Union Oil-OWIU 


Fail to Resume Talks 
By NPN Staff Writers 


OWIU members idled by strike 
against Union Oil Co. this week took 
the view that the situation has now 
become a lockout. John Stark, mem- 
ber of the strike committee at Union 
Oil, told NPN no talks between the 
company and OWIU negotiators have 
been held for about three weeks. He 
said there are no plans for resump- 
tion of meetings. 

“We feel there is no longer a 
strike. We have been locked out. 
We expressed our willingness to ac- 
cept the 12.5c an hour increase. The 
issue was wages. Then the company 
wouldn't settle with us,” Mr. Stark 
said. Workers now are awaiting 
NLRB action on unfair labor practice 
charges filed against Union Oil. 

NLRB, meanwhile, issued two de- 
cisions which will affect oil com- 
panies in their dealings with striking 
workers. For the first time the tri- 
bunai ruled that an employer must 
count time spent on strike toward 
seniority credits for employes who 
return to work after a strike if he 
counts strike-lost time for non-strik- 
ers. 

The panel added, however, that an 
employer does not have to count 
strike time toward “continuous serv- 
ice” credit for vacations and retire- 
ment benefits. These decisions do 
not apply to workers when a com- 
pany legally refuses to reinstate fol- 
lowing a strike. 

Findings were made in a case 
involving General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady and the United Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO). 

In a separate case, NLRB ordered 
Boeing Airplane Co,, Seattle, to rein- 
state all employes who went on strike 
April 22 of this year. Order was 
based on a finding that the company 





violated the Taft-Hartley Act by re- 
fusing to bargain with Aeronautical 
Industrial District Lodge No. 751 
after a strike began. In such a case, 
the panel contended, strikers are en- 
titled to reinstatement regardless of 
whether or not cther workers have 
been hired to replace them. 

OWIU at Lockport, Til, and The 
Texas Co. reached agreement on a new 
work contract extending to Nov. 24 
Wages were not an issue. New con- 
tract is similar to old one but has 
some liberalization of vacation pol- 
icy and calls for protection of seniori- 
ty rights of men called for military 
duty under the new Selective Service 
Act. 

NLRBB election was ordered for pre- 
duction employes of Texas Petroleum 
Co. in Oklahoma (not The Texas 
Co., as reported in NPN Nov. 24, p. 
14). Election was ordered to deter- 
mine whether Texas Petroleum pro- 
duction workers want to be represent- 
ed by OWIU. 


FTC Willing to Confer 
On Pricing Problems 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Federal Trade 
Commission is willing to try the con- 
ference method suggested by chair- 
man Capehart (R., Ind.) of Senate 
Trade Policies Committee for work- 
ing out various problems arising from 
recent basing point pricing rulings 
of commission and courts. 

In letter made public Nov. 29, 
FTC Chairman Robert E. Freer as 
sured committee that FTC will ‘‘co- 
operate as fully as possible.” He 
added he has been designated to rep- 
resent FTC, with Commissioner Ewin 
L. Davis as alternate, and FTC staff 
members assisting, in conferring with 
committee. 

He suggested that they explor> 
problems and such remedies as may 
be proposed at convenience of com- 
mittee. If official position of FTC is 
desired to be stated for committee's 
record, Mr. Freer suggested also, it 
could be outlined after commission 
has had opportunity to review testi- 
mony which committee is receiving 
in hearings being concluded Dec, 3. 

Sen. Capehart emphasized desire 
for such policy statement in formal 
invitation to FTC to sit down with 
committee, made public over week 
end. Earlier, he had decried lack of 
“official views’ of commission when 
Walter B. Wooden, FTC associate 
general counsel, and other FTC rep 
resentatives, stressed in testimony to 
committee that they were giving only 
their personal opinions. 

Mr. Freer explained in his letter 
that commission is so constituted by 
statute that its official position can 
pe stated only by majority opinion of 
its members. 
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State Legislative Agenda Include 
‘Gas’ Tax Boosts, Other Oil Laws 


NEW YORK—A busy year for the 
oil industry on the state legislative 
front appears certain in the 44 states 
which have scheduled lawmaking ses- 
sions in 1949. 


Proposals to increase gasoline taxes 
are on the agenda in 37 states. Other 
forms of regulation and taxation af- 
fecting the oil industry appear cer- 
tain in all the law-making sessions. 

State by state the primary issues 
for industry attention appear to be: 

Alabama—Gasoline tax increase or 
bond issue proposal for increased 
highway funds; amendment eliminat- 
ing existing exemption of gasoline 
and lubes from 2% sales tax—this 
proposed by Gov. Folsom; regulation 
of LP-gas under Public Service Com- 
mission. 


Arizona—i1c gasoline tax boost pro- 
posal. 


Arkansas—Increased gasoline tax 
possibility slight because of proposed 
bond issue. Governor believed op- 
posed. 


California—Elimination or reduc- 
tion of aviation fuel tax refunds; tank 
truck restrictions. No highway funds 
needed because of billion-dollar pro- 
gram passed last year. 

Colorado—Severance tax seen as 
definite threat; elimination of avia- 
tion fuel refunds. 

Connecticut—-Highway department 
under former governor called for 
gasoline increase of 1c, Gov. Elect 
Bowles’ stand unknown; bill to 
secure distributors allowance of 1% 
for cost of collecting gasoline tax. 


Delaware—Definite threat for in- 
creased gasoline tax——possibly 2c—for 
highway expenditures deemed neces- 
sary. 


District of Columbia—-Exemption 
of petroleum products from possible 
sales tax. 


Florida—Gasoline tax increase pro- 
posal slight possibility; gasoline tax 
refund for agricultural fuel; tank 
truck capacity limit to 2,000 gals. 


Georgia—-Gasoline tax increase pro- 
posal possible; tax on aviation fuel; 
exemption for petroleum products 
from sales tax expected to be adopted 
for necessary state revenue. 


Idaho—Increased gasoline tax for 
highway funds advocated by Gov. C. 
A. Robins. 


Illinois—Increased gasoline tax was 
opposed by recently-elected Gov. 
Stevenson, but proposal still possible; 
taxation of aviation fuel. 

Indiana—Definite threat of gaso- 
line tax boost proposal; reduction of 
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aviation gasoline refunds; two-year 
moratorium on gasoline tax refunds 
this advanced by oil men as pro- 
posal to increase available funds. 


Iowa—Proposal for raising gasoline 
taxes not expected; reduction of 3% 
distributors’ allowance; reduction of 
permissible sulfur content of motor 
fuel. 


Kansas—Increased highway fund 
needs make increased gasoline tax 
proposal certainty; change in agri- 
cultural exemption laws. 


Kentucky — No regular session 
scheduled. 
Louisiana —- No. regular session 
scheduled. 


Maine—Reduction or elimination of 
temporary 2c gasoline tax addition 
made last year to permanent 4c tax; 
counter-move to make temporary 
boost permanent; increase permis- 
sible above-ground home fuel storage. 


Maryland—Fuel use tax act. 


Massachussetts—-Increased tax pro- 
posal definite threat to provide for 
long-range highway program; taxa- 
tion of aviation fuel at 3c per gal. 

Michigan—Increased gasoline tax 
proposal expected from Good Roads 
Assn., 1.3c per gal. mentioned; in- 
creased Diesel fuel tax; increased 
marine fuel tax; agricultural gasoline 
exemption. 


Minnesota—-Proposal for increased 
gasoline levy from rural areas seen 
cetain; natural gas tax of 7c per 
m.c.f. 

Mississippi —- No regular session 
scheduled but special session expected 
as result of Legislative Highway 
Study Committee call for lc gasoline 
tax boost. 

Missouri—Definite attempts seen 
to get increased gasoline tax for 
highway use, partly as result of de- 
feat for amendment to raise state tax 
and eliminate local gasoline tax; 
more local gasoline taxes likely, as 
result of amendment defeat. 

Montana—Increased gasoline tax 
and Diesel fuel tax proposals seen; 
Diesel tax sought expected to exceed 
gasoline tax; taxation of aviation 
fuel. 

Nebraska—Definite proposal to 
raise gasoline tax. Gov. Val Peterson 
says more funds needed; 10% pipe 
line tax; taxation of aviation fuel. 

Nevada—Fight on local optional 
1.5c gasoline tax—either to repeal it 
or to get more localities to adopt it 
expected. 

New Hampshire—-Increase of 1c in 
gasoline levy expected to be proposed, 
together with, or instead of, bond 
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issue for highway funds; increase in 
allowed above-ground home fuel stor- 
age. 

New Jersey—Once defeated soldier 
bonus bill with attached gasoline 
tax increase expected back again 
since Governor Driscoll is up for elec- 
tion in 1949; also possible is gasoline 
tax increase for highway funds. 

New Mexico—Gasoline tax rise of 
2c advocated by State Highway De- 
partments eliminate aviation tax re- 
funds. 

New York—Additional gasoline tax 
proposal uncertain, although increased 
highway budget is expected, together 
with other fund needs; increase in al- 
lowed above-ground home fuel stor- 
age. 

North Carolina Governor has 
called for 3c increase in gasoline levy 
in recent speeches. Fuel oil used in 
tobacco curing would be exempt from 
sales tax. 

North Dakota Increased gasoline 
tax proposal may be substituted for 
transfer of funds from general to 
highway funds or vice versa. 

Ohio—Increased gasoline levy of 
2c proposed by highway elements; 
taxation on aviation fuel. 

Oklahoma—Increased gasoline levy 
(0.5c) recommended by state high- 
way commission; severance tax. 

Oregon Increased gasoline tax 
proposal certain as result of proposed 
highway expenditures. 

Pennsylvania — Governor Duff and 
state highway group has _ recom- 
mended 2c gasoline tax increase. 

Rhode Island—-Exemption of petrol- 
eum products from sales tax. 

South Carolina—Need for schoel 
funds makes proposal for increased 
gasoline levy possible. 

South Dakota—lIncreased gasoline 
tax may be proposed as counter pro- 
posal to oil man’s call for return to 
highway fund of $9,000,000 previous- 
ly diverted; proposal to make LPG 
industry public utility. 

Tennessee—Gallonage tax of pipe 
lines; barge terminal gallonage tax. 

Texas—Proposal for gasoline tax 


boost certain; tax on oil production 


for farm-to-market roads. 

Utah—Gasoline tax increase pro- 
posal expected on governor’s recom- 
mendation; severance tax; elimination 
or reduction of 3% evaporation allow- 
ance. 

Vermont—No gasoline tax boost 
proposal expected; increase allowed 
on above ground home storage. 

Virginia—No regular session sched- 
uled. 

Washington Increased gasoline 
tax proposal and/or bond move ex- 
pected for highway needs; increase in 
fuel use tax. 

West Virginia—$50 million bond 
issue approved in election and is ex- 
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pected to remove possibility of gaso- 
line tax boost proposal. 


Wisconsin — Highway commission 
recommended gasoline tax increase; 
exemption sought for petroleum prod- 
ucts under proposed sales tax. 


Wyoming—Gasoline tax boost may 
be proposed, although turned down 
last year; taxation of aviation gas. 


Tetraethyl Lead Price 
Boosted 7°/, by DuPont 


Special to NPN 
WILMINGTON, Del.—E. I. duPont 


de Nemours & Co. has notified cus- 
tomer companies that its prices for 
tetraethyl lead antiknock compounds 
for gasoline will be increased ap- 
proximately 7%, effective Feb. 1, 
1949. Increase is about same on a 
percentage basis as that to be made 
effective same date by Ethyl Corp. 
(see Nov. 24 NPN, p. 13). 


DuPont statement said: “The rise 
reflects recent increased production 
costs, especially a Nov. 1 advance of 
more than 10% in the price of me- 
tallic lead, important raw material in 
tetraethyl lead manufacture.” 


DuPont’s new prices will be about 
38.9c a pound for TEL compound mo- 
tor mix, compared with present price 
of 36.3c, and 42.2c a pound for TEL 
compound aviation mix, compared 
with present 39.7c. Present prices 
have been in effect since Oct. 1 (see 
Aug. 25 NPN, p. 16). 


(Ethyl’s prices are based on TEL 
content of motor and aviation mixes, 
duPont’s prices are for the com- 
pounds, not for straight TEL.) 


Wolverton, Three Others 
Leave for Venezuela 


Special to NPN 
MIAMI, Fla.—Two members of the 


House Commerce Committee and two 
staff investigators left here Nov. 29 
by plane for an on-the-spot petroleum 
study in Venezuela and a return visit 
to Mexico City. 


The group, including Chairman 
Wolverton (R., N. J.) and Rep. Bus- 
bey (R., Ill.), will spend from four 
to five days in Venezuela at the in- 
vitation of that country’s govern- 
ment. A committee spokesman said 
the recent overthrow of the Venezuel- 
an government “will not make much 
difference in the study” because the 
Venezuelan embassy in Washington 
assured the committee that the invi- 
tation to Venezuela still stood. 


Following the Venezuelan visit, the 
House members will fly to Mexico 
City to “finish off’? study of Mexican 
petroleum problems, which was 
started last summer. 
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Oil Company Sales Promotion Notes 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co., is now 
marketing its own methanol type “S” 
antifreeze through its service stations 
and jobber customers in 54-gal. drums 
decorated with Ashland colors. Drum 
head is red and sides are green, ex- 
cept for red lettering of trade name 
“Ashland Anti-freeze” which appears 
on Ashland octagon with white back- 
ground. 

Product contains additives for 
prevention of corrosion and evapor- 
ation, company says, and is com- 
pounded at its Catlettsburg, Ky., 
plant. Future marketing plans call 
for packaging in one-galion con- 
tainers and for wholesaling in trans- 
port and tank car quantities. 

* a * 

For producing glycerine synthet- 
ically for the first time in commercial 
quantities, Shell Development Co., re- 
search affiliate of Shell Oil and Shell 
Chemical, received the “1948 Award 
for Chemical Engineering Achieve- 
ment,” sponsored by Chemical En- 
gineering magazine. The award was 
established in 1933 and has previously 
served as recognition of such achieve- 
inents as the development of synthetic 
rubber and the atom bomb. 

*x * + 

New type of insecticide using the 
recently developed chemical, chlor- 
dane, is now being marketed under a 
money-back guarantee by Gulf Oil 
Corp., after two and one-half years 
of field and laboratory testing, com- 
pany reports. Chlordane in “Gulf- 
spray Roach and Ant Killer” was de- 
veloped from a petroleum by-product, 
Gulf says. In addition to being adopt- 
ed as main reliance against roaches 
by pest-control operators, it also is 
used for locust extermination in coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 


Gulf states that non-repellent, in- 
visible film on sprayed surfaces is 
capable of killing roaches upon con- 
tact for as long as six months fol- 
lowing initial application. 

* * * 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) has added 
another film to its “Let’s Explore 
Ohio” public service films which the 
company has been producing and dis- 
tributing for 15 years. Currently 
Sohio has three projectionists touring 
the state from September through 
May offering 40-minute programs at 
schools and other institutions and 
groups. 


Sohio’s public relations program 
also includes a summer series of news- 
paper releases under the “Let’s Ex- 
plore Ohio” heading, featuring re- 
leases on Ohio’s tourist attractions. 
Twelve mats were distributed this 


past summer to more than 200 news- 
papers throughout the state. Both 
films and newspaper releases are free 
of advertising, carrying only company 
name. 

> * > 


Richfield Oil Corp.’s new, 20-min- 
ute, sound and color motion picture, 
“Three-Ring Profits,” being shown 
to 3,500 dealers this fall, points out 
how circus showmanship can be ap- 
plied to service station selling, par- 
ticularly to lubrication sales. 

Film, which follows up previous 
meetings devoted to sales methods 
and procedures, also shows how sta- 
tion selling is supported by company 
advertising—outdoor posters, news- 
paper copy, radio, and station give- 
aways. Booklet containing tested 
selling sentences is passed out to 
dealers following showing of film. 

o c * 


The Texas Co. established a grad- 
uate fellowship in chemical engineer- 
ing at the University of Oklahoma 
fluid catalysts. Studies will aim at 
problems involving heat transfer in 
the catalytic cracking processes. 


Jones’ Testimony Sheds 
Little Light in Oil Suit 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—tTestifying Nov. 26 

in a pretrial hearing, former Com- 

merce Secretary Jesse Jones failed 

to throw much light on the suit of 

James A. Moffett against Arabian 
American Oil for $6,000,000. 


Mr. Jones did identify himself as 
original author of a note written by 
President Roosevelt reading ‘Dear 
Jesse, will you tell the British I hope 
they can take care of the king of 
Saudi Arabia—This is a little far 
afield for us. F. D. R.” He said he 
had talked with Moffett about a loan 
to Saudi Arabia and wanted him to 
know the decision that the U. S. 
could do nothing was Roosevelt’s as 
well as his. 

Mr. Moffett is suing Aramco for ser- 
vices he claimed he rendered in secur- 
ing payments, eventually made by 
Britain, to the king of Saudi Arabia 
to keep him from voiding Aramco oil 
concessions. 

Mr. Jones repeatedly said his mem- 
ory was vague and that he was un- 
able to answer various questions on 
the matter of funds for Saudi Arabia. 
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Tide Water Observes 70th Anniversary 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK-— Luncheon gather- 
ings in cities throughout the country 
and a message from President Wil- 
liam F. Humphrey to stockholders, 
employes, distributors and dealers 
marked the 70th anniversary of Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. 


Mr. Humphrey joined the organ- 
ization in 1925 as a director with 
Associated Oil Co., San Francisco. In 
1926 he was made chief counsel and 
became president the following year. 
In 1933 he was named president of 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., which 
was organized in 1926 as a holding 
company controlling Associated Oil 
and Tide Water Oil Co. of the East 
and Mid-Continent. 


Tide Water Associated changed 
from a holding basis to full operating 
basis in 1936 with operations central- 
ized in three units—Eastern, Mid- 
Continent and Western Divisions. 
Managers of these divisions, respec- 
tively, are: B. I. Graves, E. H. Salrin 
and L. F. Bayer. All are company 
vice presidents and directors. 


Initial company in the Tide Water 
organization was the Tide Water 
Pipe Co., Ltd., which was formed in 
1878 to build what the company says 
was the world’s first oil pipe line- 
from producing fields in western 
Pennsylvania to a refinery at Bayon- 
ne, N. J. Principal incorpators of 
this first company were Byron D. 
Benson and Maj. Robert E. Hopkins, 





Mr. Humphrey 


who had been producing oil since 
1865 as the Enterprise Oil & Lumber 
Co., and David McKelvy who joined 
them in 1870 as a partner. The Tide 
Water pipe line extended for 288 
miles and was 10 years being com- 
pleted. 





FTC Renews Spark Plug 
Complaint Against GM, AC 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON Federal Trade 
Commission has replaced with a fresh 
complaint a 1939 allegation against 
General Motors Corp. and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, AC Spark Plug Co., 
charging price discrimination, ex- 
clusive dealing and unlawful fixing 
of resale prices in connection with 
sale of spark plugs and other auto- 
mobile parts and accessories. 


Oil companies are among customers 
favored “ by and large” in alleged dis- 
crimination among customers who 
buy for resale and who compete witii 
one another, complaint says. It 
cites these prices per spark plug: 
27.6 to 30c paid by some dealers; 
32.5 te 41c paid by other dealers; 
24c paid by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., and 18c by International Har- 
vester Co. 


Complaint also charges discrimina- 
tion between replacement accounts 
and original equipment accounts, as- 
serting that some customers, such 2s 
automobile manufacturers, are sold 
plugs for original equipment at less 
than cost—as low as 6c—while re- 
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placement plugs are required to bear 
the “injurious, unfair and oppressive 
burden: of paying higher price to 
carry loss incurred on original equip- 
ment sales. 


Plan Developed to Reduce 
Fuel Oil Delivery Costs 


CHICAGO—A program to cut dis- 
tributor’s delivery costs by working 
with builders, contractors and archi- 
tects has ben developed by Burning 
Oil Distributors Assn., according to 
F. B. Caldwell, association secretary. 

“Convenient location of the fill-pipe 
in new-home planning as a consider- 
ation to the home owner and as a 
time saver for the distributor trying 
to cut down his operation costs, is 
the basis of the program,” he said. 

* * * 

CHICAGO—Chicago Oil Burner 
Assn. at its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers, Nov. 18, laid plans 
for improving its labor and public 
relations, according to H. G. Shaffer, 
Enterprise Heat & Power Co., and 
association president for the coming 
year. 

Schooling is planned for installation 
men with the co-operation of burner 
and control manufacturers, he said, 
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adding that COBA had also pledged 
to co-operate with Burning Oil Dis- 
tributors Assn. in establishing and 
maintaining precautionary mea- 
sures to avoid a return of last sea- 
son’s hardship situation. 

J. E. Morrissey, Petroleum Heat 
& Power Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent. M. J. Boyce, Ray Heat & 
Power Co., and F. J. Moran, C. E. 
Sundberg Co., were re-elected as di- 
rectors for a three-year term. F. B. 
Caldwell was renamed as executive 
secretary-treasurer. 


November Degree Day 
Total Below 1947 Period 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—Last month to date 
(Nov. 1, 1948, through Nov. 28, 1948) 
remains warmer than a year ago in 
all 14 cities reporting degree day* 
totals to NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
each week. The season to date (Sept. 
1, 1948, through Nov. 28, 1948) also 
remains warmer than normal in all 
14 cities and is warmer than last 
season in all but two of those cities 
Nashville and Omaha. All figures in 
the table below are degree days as 
reported by weather bureau offices in 
each city. 


*Degree Day Summary 
This Last 
This Year Sea- Sea- 
Month Ago son son 
Nov. Nov. Sept. Sept. Nor- 


1, 1, 1, 1, mal 
1948 1947 1948 1947 Sept. 
thru thru thru thru 1 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. thru 
28, 28, 28, 28, Nev. 
1948 1947 1948 1947 28 


Birmingham, Ala. 277 396 425 435 564 
Zoston .... 401 649 S18 950 1049 
Charleston, S.C 63 217 150 274 246 
Chicago R 594 S07 1062 1088 1182 
Cleveland . 434 653 903 904 1129 
Detroit. 525 747 1061 1075 1192 
Minneapolis. . 819 1035 1305 1448 1512 
Nashville, Tenn 377 478 623 53 629 
New York 330 170 639 780 S64 
Omaha Nebr 689 $12 1067 1060 1087 
Philadelphia 324 40 £613 725 767 
Raleigh, N. C 219 143 442 56 553 
St Louis 450 632 709 765 763 
Washington 342 503 652 663 S01 
Average 417 599 748 S05 SS1 
* Degree days are the number of degree 
F. by which the mean temperature for any 
24-hour period falls below 65 deg Thus. if 
the megan temperature for the day is 25 deg 
it goes on record as 40 degree day An 
average home oil burner will burn about a 
gallon of fuel oil for each three degree days 


Lobby Investigation Asked 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON President Tru- 
man, who during the recent cam- 
paign charged that the 80th Congress 
“delivered to the oil lobby,” came 
out Nov. 30 for an all-out investiga- 
tion by the next Congress into all 
lobbying activities. (See the Wash- 
ington column on p. 7.) 

Endorsing a suggestion made by 
the International Assn. of Machinists, 
the President replied that such an 
investigation would have “a very 
salutary effect.”” He would be “glad” 
to see it undertaken, Mr. Truman 
added. 
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Auto Registration up 8.7%, Gasoline Consumption Increases 9.2% 
During First Six Months of 1948 as Compared to Similar ‘47 Period 


During the first half of 1948, 16 states showed more Texas (20.85%) and West Virginia (20.37). Biggest in- 


than 10% increase in gasoline consumption as compared crease in motor fuel taxed were found in Montana 
to the first six months of 1947, according to API figures. (17.7%) and West Virginia (19.3%). Automobile registra- 
Based on Public Roads Administration figures, 13 states tion advances were greatest in Arizona (17.2%) and 
reported increases of more than 10% in net gallons Maryland (15.9%). 


of motor fuel taxed from January to June of this year 


; Only one state, Iowa, reported a decrease below 1947 
as compared to the same period last year. 


in gallons of motor fuel taxed, showing a 1.6% drop. 

Thirteen states also showed more than 10% gains in 
automobile registration during the six-month period of 
comparison. 


Nationwide, gasoline consumption for the first half of 
this year was 9.2% ahead of the first six months of 1947; 
gallons of motor fuel taxed were up 7.7% and auto regis- 
Largest gasoline consumption gains were registered by trations gained 8.7%. 


Comparative Figures on Gasoline Consumption, Taxable Motor Fuel and Automobile 
Registrations First Half 1947-48 



























*Gasoline Consumption, **Net Gallons of Motor Fuel ***Automobile Registration 
January-June 1947-48 Taxed, January-June 1947-48 January-June 1947-48 
(000 omitted) 
% Q\ % 

State 1947 1948 Change 1947 1948 Change 1947 1948 Change 
\labama , - 207,603 228,891 110.25 206,547 223,520 .. 2.2 319,542 351,542 + 9.9 
Arizona er 92,733 102,891 +.10.40 83,778 94,323 12.6 127,409 149,358 +17.2 
Arkansas , . ‘ 142,128 149,433 + §.15 138,824 146,001 +. §.2 218,980 231,707 1. 5.8 
California see ‘ 1,677,448 1,770,340 5.54 1,293,042 1,368,381 + 5.8 2,748,842 2,999,000 +. 9.1 
Colorado . 168,290 180,778 7.42 141,286 142,719 1. 1.0 287,480 313,133 + 8.9 
Connecticut , 205,533 200,140 2.69 190,989 195,962 + 2.6 446,749 479,816 + 7.4 
Delaware ; 36,881 39,575 7.30 32,711 35,671 i 9.0 ***30,703 ***33,456 + 9.0 
Dist of Col . ‘ 75,658 81,351 7.52 73,235 79,344 8.3 113,765 121,211 +- 6.5 
Florida : 328,983 377,160 + 14.64 302,155 329,275 tL 9.0 504,882 569,496 12.8 
Georgia 285,514 310,453 8.73 273,656 297,872 + 8.8 452,385 489,974 8.3 
Idaho 74,992 78,868 5.17 65,430 72,323 +10.5 125,429 141,046 112.5 
Illinois 859,324 925,034 + 7.65 769,911 853,452 10.9 1,599,142 1,740,470 + 53.8 
Indiana 460,971 509,917 10.62 411,649 449,599 1. 9.2 860,005 946,000 10.0 
lowa 381,526 420,714 10.27 324,064 318,865 1.6 635,312 685,033 7.8 
Kansas , . 297,092 313,048 + §.37 214,120 224,513 4.9 476,538 510,593 7.1 
Kentucky ‘ 212,038 235,979 4-11.29 204,681 229,719 12.2 387,226 423,762 9.4 
Louisiana 192,572 209,472 ‘. ome 188,618 202,969 7.6 329,239 362,261 10.0 
Maine 87,591 92,266 5.34 81,346 83,269 2.4 165,474 171,833 + 3.8 
Maryland 198,750 212,012 6.67 179,791 193,274 7.5 375,132 434,886 15.9 
Massachusetts 382,693 400,506 4.65 364,225 369,280 1.4 815,729 867,965 . 6.4 
Michigan 35,705 821,331 7.26 634,248 693,936 + 9.4 1,469,488 1,597,827 8.7 
Minnesota 3,037 381,004 7.92 284,690 321,161 +.12.8 690,605 750,249 8.6 
Mississippi 160,515 169,758 5.76 151,722 157,989 + 4.1 212,821 229,313 7.7 
Missouri ‘ 430,405 465,608 §.18 381,512 410,171 1. 7.5 747,421 786,359 + 5.2 
Montana 84,367 90,810 7.64 63,758 75,036 +17.7 119,140 130,460 + 9.5 
Nebraska ; 170,206 188,912 10.99 158,914 175,920 10.7 306,477 360,149 +.17.5 
Nevada 28,914 29,589 2.33 26,475 27,661 4.5 39,049 41,898 + 7.3 
New Hampshire 48,669 53,178 9.26 16,455 50,429 8.6 101,045 107,735 +. 6.6 
New Jersey 174,086 510,216 7.62 424,373 443,293 4.5 902,777 981,955 + §.8 
New Mexico 84,639 93,092 8.81 72,961 79,940 9.6 98,643 111,376 -+12.9 
New York 2. 1,051,209 7.97 881,023 y 7.1 2,194,385 2,402,564 + 9.5 
North Carolina 332,223 364,827 9.81 313,470 8.2 568,463 602,190 1. 5.9 
North Dakota 103,979 107,801 3.68 937891 132,958 145,157 a &F 
Ohio - 835,824 935,916 11.98 761,289 12.2 1,721,802 1,841,903 sj. 7.0 
Oklahoma 839,824 288,050 4.41 210,804 222.814 1 5.7 420,343 462,416 -+10.0 
Oregon 198,201 214,548 &.25 172,340 193,499 112.3 377,270 416,214 +-10.3 
Pennsylvania 840,791 928,830 110.47 836,623 918,757 L 9.8 1,738,844 1,872,374 + 7.7 
Rhode Island 70,200 71,565 Lt 1.94 66,877 67,772 . 2.2 160,176 166,904 4. 4.2 
South Carolina 166,511 184,789 10.98 162,922 176,328 8.2 310,810 337,132 + 8.5 
South Dakota 100,159 114,484 + 14.30 55,944 32,435 151,658 167,636 10.5 
Tennessee 250,470 275,046 9.81 229,892 13 6.6 417,367 453,870 + £7 
Texas 1,067,524 1,290,115 20.85 22,819 7 8.8 1,406,438 1,561,658 +11.0 
Utah 75,728 82,595 + 9.07 75,296 9.6 130,836 141,343 +. 8.0 
arg 38, 786 39, 489 = 35 36,494 + 7.8 82,174 85,523 + 4.1 

irginia . 287,641 317,877 10.51 264.797 291,241 410.0 459,718 499,533 + 8.7 
cc ae 266,650 287,357 Bi 17 245,516 261 311 + 6.4 545,753 589,676 +. 8.0 
ada’. a oo mp + 20.37 127,280 151,881 +-19.3 259,299 280,154 4. 8.0 
Wyoming rere o i DAE +10 v1 322,787 357,449 10.7 420,428 439.537 - 4.5 

) z $6,319 51,661 111.53 15,607 50,808 +11.4 64,508 71,166 -+10.3 
Total ius . 15,395,783 16,823,683 1. 9.27 13,510,837 14,556,697 L 7.7 27,270,659 29 656.471 4+ 87 


API figures. 
* Public Roads Administration figures 
* Registrations can be for either a six-month or a one-year period, 


and are therefore not entirely comparable with those for 
one registration is recorded in this table. 


dating from the beginning of the quarter in which the registration occurred, 
other states. Where vehicles are registered more than once in a calendar year, only 


North Dakota changed from exemptions to refunds for fuel used for nonhighway purposes, effective Jan. 1, 1947, but no refunds were 
actually paid until May, 1947. The data for 1947 are therefore not com parable with those for 1948. Furthermore the state allows 12 months for 
refunds to be claimed, and the amounts of refunds paid fluctuate considerably from month to month ” wheal 24 

The large differences between 1947 and 1948 net gallons taxed result from fluctuations in agriculture refunds paid. 
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Forthcoming Supreme Court Rulings 
On Labor Will Affect Oil Industry 


Cases Awaiting High Court Decisions and Which 
May Affect Petroleum’s Labor Relations Listed 


By S. H. SCHEIBLA 
NPN Special Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The highest 
court in the land is busily making de- 
cisions in the relatively fresh field 
of labor law which are bound to have 
a profound effect on the petroleum 
industry. 

Though cases like the one of over- 
time pay are the headline catchers, 
the docket of the U. S. Supreme 
Court is replete with other labor 
cases with a direct bearing on labor 
relations in the industry. 

Because rulings of the high tri- 
bunal spell out the legal duties in 
dealing with labor of everyone from 
refiners to gasoline station operators, 
it is important to know what labor 
decisions the court has made so far 
during the session recently started 
and what labor problems are now be- 
fore it. 


Here are the questions placed be- 
fore the court during the current ses- 
sion, with case names indicated and 
answers provided so far: 


Bargaining: Does an employer have 
to go through the union in giving 
merit wage increases to non-union 
members ? 

The Supreme Court has answered 
“yes” in effect. It has declined to re- 
view the ruling of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati. The latter 
upheld a National Labor Relations 
Board order to an employer to fur- 
nish the union with full information 
with respect to merit wage increases, 
including the number of such boosts, 
the amount of them, and the stand- 
ards employed in arriving at such 
increases. 

Awarding the increases without 
first consulting the union constituted 
a refusal to bargain with the repre- 
sentative of the majority of the em- 
ployes and was in violation to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the board con- 
tended. (NLRB v. J. H. Allison & Co.) 


In another case, however, the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit failed to uphold an 
NLRB order for an employer to bar- 
gain with a union on merit pay in- 
creases for individual workers. Here 
is what the court had to say on the 
matter: 

“When the wage increase was 
granted collective bargaining had 
broken down, the union had with- 
drawn from further bargaining in 
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connection with the matter, and a 
strike vote had already been called. 
The evidence also seems to be with- 
out dispute that the raise in wages 
was made by the company to meet 
competition by other mills in that 
section. Under these circumstances it 
does not appear to be an unfair labor 
practice to grant a general increase 
in wages to the employes without 
consulting the union. (NLRB vy. 
Compton-Highland Mills Inc.) 

The Supreme Court’s decisions in 
the cases outlined above could have 
a direct effect on a situation like the 
California oil strike. 

May employers require individual 
workers to sign employment con- 
tracts, which though not unlawful 
in their terms, are used to deter self- 
organization and forestall collective 
bargaining ? 

The NLRB and the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit both answers in the negative. 
(NLRB v. Port Gibson Veneer & 
Box Co.) The Supreme Court has 
agreed to review these rulings. 


Boycotts: Is it legal for a union to 
stop deliveries to service station op- 
erators when the latter refuse to join 
the union? 


The Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the decision of an Illinois Appel- 
late Court which held that such a 
boycott was unlawful. This means 
that the ruling of the lower court 
stands. (International Teamsters 
(AFL) Local 179 v. Dinoffria et al.) 


Is it constitutional for a law to ban 
a secondary boycott? 

A boycott is in the secondary stage 
when workers strike one employer to 
keep from doing business with an- 
other employer. The Supreme Court 
has agreed to review the decision of 
the California Supreme Court that a 
California law banning secondary 
boycotts violates the federal constitu- 
tion. 

The Taft-Hartley Act also prohibits 
secondary boycotts and has a pro- 
vision like the California law calling 
for injunctions against such boycotts. 
A ruling against the constitutionality 
of the California boycott ban would 
open the way for a similar decision 
regarding the federal labor law. 

It has been charged that the Cal- 
ifornia statute abridges the right of 
freedom of speech and is too uncer- 
tain for enforcement. 

The secondary boycott question has 
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the greatest significance for mem- 
bers of the oil industry who come 
in contact with members of the In- 
ternational Teamsters (AFL) who 
often drive oil trucks. Usual union 
policy is to refuse to deliver to any- 
one who does business with non- 
union companies. (Superior Court of 
California v. Lillefloren.) 

Free Speech: May an employer 
send letters to his workers advising 
them not to join a union? 

The NLRB said he may not if the 
letters assume a coercive character 
not privileged by the constitutional 
right of free speech. The U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit ruled against the board. The 
court maintained the right of free 
speech entitles an employer to ex- 
press his views on labor relations 
(Pittsburgh Steamship Co. v. NLRB.) 
The Supreme Court has granted a 
hearing on the case. 

Discrimination against union mem- 
bers: May employer-owners refuse to 
let a union use a public hall for or- 
ganizing activities? 

An appeals court reversed an NLRB 
ruling that such a refusal constituted 
illegal discrimination against the 
union. Said the court, “There is no 
general provision of the (Taft-Hart- 
ley) act which requires an employer 
to treat a labor union in the same 
manner as it treats other persons 
or organizations which are not con- 
cerned with the interests or activi- 
ties of labor. (NLRB v. Stowe Spin- 
ning Co., Acme Spinning Co., Per- 
fection Spinning Co., Linford Mills, 
Inc.) The case now has been sched- 
uled for hearing before the Supreme 
Court. 


Management prerogatives: 

Is hiring and firing of cashiers 
strictly a management prerogative ? 
May a boss fire insurance salesmen 
for trying to influence the company’s 
policy in employing cashiers? 

A lower court supported’ the 
NLRB’s finding that the company 
violated section seven of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which says, “Employes 
shall have the right . . to engage 
in concerted activities, for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 

The Supreme Court has, in effect, 
upheld this decision. It refused to re- 
view the findings, thus upholding the 
ruling of the lower court. 

Federal and state jurisdiction in 
labor cases: May a state labor agency 
act in a dispute involving interstate 
commerce ? 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court held 
that the state board was not deprived 
of jurisdiction merely because the 
case involved an interstate industry. 
A U. S. Supreme Court decision in 
this case would clear up future situ- 
ations like the one which arose during 
the early days of the California oil 
strike. The Supreme Court has agreed 
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to tackle this legal problem. The 
California labor department claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction to handle the 
dispute. As a result, plans of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service to enter the situation were 
held up a week or so. (United Auto 
Workers (CIO) Local 232 v. Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Board.) 

When is a company engaged in in- 
terstate commerce so as to be cov- 
ered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act? 

By denying a review of the find- 
ings of a lower court the high tri- 
bunal upheld the decision that a com- 
pany which engaged in the quarry- 
ing and processing of stone and in 
the hauling of some of the finished 
products to a dike being constructed 
around an oil field producing oil for 
interstate commerce was itself en- 
gaged in interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the act. (Schroeder 
Co. Inc. v. Clark.) 


The New York Court of Appeals 
held that work performed in a for- 
eign country under a U. S. govern- 
ment contract was within the scope 
of the FLSA. (Foley Bros. Inc. v. 
Filardo. ) 

Another court of appeals said that 
employes were substantially engaged 
in commerce under the FLSA where 
15% of the employer’s supplies were 
received in interstate commerce and 
more than 3% of the employe’s time 
was devoted to the handling of inter- 
state supplies. (Wright Co. v. Mc- 
Comb.) 

The Supreme Court has denied an 
appeal in this case, thereby upholding 
the lower court. The other two cases 
are still under advisement. 

Overtime pay:. How should over- 
time pay be figured? 

The Supreme Court refused to re- 
view its earlier ruling on this sub- 
ject. It has said that computation of 
overtime compensation is not an ar- 
bitrary figure established by consent 
between the parties to a collective 
bargaining agreement, but is an ac- 
tual amount determined by dividing 
all payments which the parties have 
agreed shall be received by an indi- 
vidual amploye as compensation for 
work performed for a particular em- 
loyer during a particular work week, 
excluding any payment received as an 
overtime premium, by the number 
of hours worked by such employe 
during the work week. It also said 
a contract overtime rate paid for 
work during certain undesirable hours 
or on Sundays and holidays is not 
overtime pay. Payment of such rates, 
the court ruled, must be included in 
determining the regular rate on 
which overtime is based. (Bay Ridge 
Operating Co. Inc. v. James Arron 
et al.) 


Picketing: Does the Missouri law 
prohibiting a combination in restraint 
of trade or competition apply to 
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peaceful 
unions ? 

The Supreme Court has agreed to 
review the decision of the Missouri 
Supreme Court that a union violated 
the state law when it picketed one 
company to prevent the sale of ice 
to non-union peddlers. It is possible 
that if the high tribunal rules in facor 
of the Missouri law, it may encourage 
enactment of similar laws in other 
states. It also could affect the admin- 
istration of any other such state laws 
now in existence. (Giboney et al v. 
Empire Storage & Ice Co.) 

Closed shop: Is it constitutional for 
a law to ban the closed shop which 
requires a worker to join a union 
before he is hired and then to re- 
main a union member ? 

The North Carolina Supreme Court 
sustained the constitutionality of a 
state statute which outlaws closed 
shop agreements. (Whitaker v. State 
of North Carolina. ) 

The Arizona Supreme Court up- 
held an anti-closed shop amendment 
to the Arizona constitution. (AFL v. 
American Sash & Door Co.) 


The Taft-Hartley law also bans the 
closed shop, Supreme Court action on 
the cases cited above will indicate 
how it feels about the Taft-Hartley 
closed shop prohibition. 

Prior to enactment of the federal 
labor law, the AFL’s International 
Teamsters had sought closed shop 
agreements before they would handle 
the transportation of oil refinery 
products. 

There is still another important la- 
bor case which the Supreme Court is 
expected to consider during the pres- 
ent session, though it has not yet 
been placed on the docket. 


Inland Steel Co. has announced that 
it will appeal to the Supreme Court 
the decision of the Circuit Court at 
Chicago upholding the NLRB ruling 
that employers must bargain with 
unions on pension plans. 

This will be a tricky case for the 
court to handle. It involves Inland 
Steel's relations with the United 
Steelworkers (CIO). The union has 
not complied with the Taft-Hartley 
law by filing financial information 
with the government and having its 
officers disavow communist ties. The 
union will lose the case if the court 
rules that the Taft-Hartley affidavit 
requirement is constitutional. 

The labor law says, in effect, that 
an employer does not have to bargain 
with a union on any subject unless 
its officers have signed non-commun- 
ist affidavits. Only if the court rules 
against this affidavit provision can 
it go on to the problem of whether 
pension plans constitute an appropri- 
ate subject for bargaining. 

O. A. Knight, President of the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
says he is preparing demands for 
changes in existing pension plans of 
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oil companies in anticipation that the 
court may require bosses to bargain 
on such plans. Other union leaders 
may be expected to quickly take ad- 
vantage of a favorable court decision 
in the case. 


L. A. Johnson Elected 
Florida Jobber President 


Special to NPN 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla.—Florida 
Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting 
at Sheraton Plaza Hotel here, Nov. 
19, elected L. A. Johnson, Woods 
Fuel Oil Co., Orlando, president, suc- 
ceeding Fred L. Bond, Southern Oil 
Stores, Inc., Jacksonville. 


Association at the same time voted 
to change its name to Florida In- 
dependent Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation, and Executive Secretary 
Helen Dorman was authorized to pur- 
chase a quantity of decals being used 
by other jobber associations and de- 
signed to promote the Independent. 
Decals wil be distributed among 
Florida members. 

Association endorsed action taken 
by National Oil Jobbers Council at 
its last Chicago meeting when the 
council voted to support price control 
unless margins for jobbers are in- 
creased no later than 10 days before 
Congress convenes Jan. 3. Council 
also voted to make a study of divorce- 
ment. 

In addition to Mr. Johnson, these 
officers were elected by the associa- 
tion: 

Vice president, E. A. Rood, Pioneer 
Oil Co., Bradenton; secretary-trea- 
surer, Helen Dorman; Executive Com- 
mittee, L. A. Johnson, F. T. Lakey 
and Cecil Thebaut; directors—Mr. 
Rood; Charles Farmer, Republic Oil 
Refining Co., Tampa; Mr. Bond; Mr. 
Lakey, Southeastern Oil, Inc., Jack- 
sonville; Mr. Thebaut, Livingston- 
Thebaut Oil Co., Jacksonville; N. J. 
Nahoom, Citizens Oil Co., Tallahas- 
see; Mr. Johnson; Paul Peek, Orlando 
Fuel Oil Co., Orlando; R. J. Garlick, 
Miami; R. J. Grove, Superior Oil Co., 
Miami. 

Next association meeting wil be 
held at Orange Court Hotel, Orlando, 
March 18, 1949. 


Deaths 


F. W. Cumberworth, 
and public relations representative 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, for 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) died Nov. 
26 at Highland Park, Ill., where he 
and Mrs. Cumberworth had gone to 
spend Thanksgiving with her father. 
Mr. Cumberworth was born in Grand 
Rapids and would have been 45 years 
old Nov. 29. 

Mr. Cumberworth joined Indiana 
Standard in 1925 at Grend Rapids, 
and was active in the Oil Industry 
Information Committee for the state. 
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Jobber Acquires Some of Major's 
Marketing Units, Plans Expansion 


Arkansas Marketer Takes Over Some Sinclair 
Facilities; More Station Sites Planned 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


An Independent oil jobber, Green 
Oil Co., of Little Rock, Ark., plans to 
expand his sales of Phillips products 
following the acquisition of some of 
the principal Arkansas marketing fa- 
cilities recently sold by Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. Green Oil Co. bought Sin- 
clair’s Little Rock and Pine Bluff 
bulk plants and warehouses as well 
as 18 service station facilities. 


Throughout Arkansas Sinclair sold 
53 bulk plants, together with retail 
marketing facilities. Buyers in many 
cases were Sinclair bulk plant com- 
mission agents who had been operat- 
ing the plants. Other buyers included 
three major oil companies, Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Corp., Lion Oil Co., 
and Gulf Refining Co. D. R. Hart, 
Sinclair division manager, has been 
transferred to Tulsa as manager of 
Sinclair’s western Oklahoma area. R. 
C. Beaty, who was his assistant at 
Little Rock, will continue in the 
same capacity at Tulsa. 


Final transfer of property was com- 
pleted, and Green Oil Co. took pos- 
session of the Little Rock bulk plant 
Oct. 30. R. H. Green, head of Green 
Oil Co., says, however, that since 
there is a demand for industrial 
sites in Little Rock he will consider 
disposing of his newly acquired spot 
and consolidate all his bulk plant 
operations at his present location. 
The Pine Bluff plant will be retained 
for the present. 


All service stations taken over by 
Green Oil Co. have been painted with 
the Phillips colors and equipped with 
the usual identification signs. Satis- 
factory terms have been reached with 
operators of lessee stations and with 
Independent dealers so that the 
switchover to Phillips products was 
accomplished with a minimum of dis- 
turbance, Green Oil Co. handles the 
Phillips TBA line, including Lee tires, 
and all Green dealers now offer the 
Phillips road hazard guarantee, un- 
der which dealers make on-the-spot 
adjustments to customers who may 
claim premature tire failure. 


Next move by Green Oil Co. will 
be development of additional service 
station sites and remodeling of pres- 
ent stations where profit possibilities 
look good. Biggest problem now con- 
fronting Mr. Green is choice of build- 
ing materials for new station con- 
struction. He is undertaking an in- 
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Mr. Green 


tensive comparative study of cement 
block, brick and steel, including pre- 
fabricated units, from the standpoint 
of cost. He is especially interested 
in a low cost unit on which he re- 
cently collaborated with one of his 
dealers. It is a partially pre-fabri- 
cated steel building with rock wool 
insulated walls and roof, and painted 
exterior. 

Although Green Oil Co. now oper- 
ates in five counties, Pulaski, Saline, 
Jefferson, Lonoke and Grant, it will 
continue its policy of concentrating 
on service station business rather 
than developing farm trade. There 
are opportunities for expansion in 
Little Rock itself, in the opinion of 
Mr. Green. The city is spreading 
out and new shopping centers are 
becoming more important. One exam- 
ple, he points out, is a station proper- 
ty he owns near a new apartment 
project. This is a group of apart- 
ment buildings located on a hillside 
at the edge of Little Rock and just 
now nearing completion. The eight- 
story buildings are a small scale 
replica of the multi-unit apartment 
groups which have appeared in large 
eastern cities in recent years. 

A Green Oil Co. station is located 
a short distance from the entrance 
to the Riverview project, on the main 
road leading into Little Rock’s down- 
town section and opposite the en- 
trance to the Riverdale County Club. 
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The station building requires exten- 
sive remodeling or rebuilding in order 
to handle the additional business the 
community now offers. The project 
is slated for early attention on the 
Green Oil program. 

Mr. Green is a close student of 
civic development. He has been in 
the oil business in various capacities 
in Little Rock for the past 23 years. 
In his initial venture he operated @ 
service station in partnership with 
another man. Later he was a bulk 
plant commission agent, before start- 
ing out as an Independent jobber. 
He is president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Baptist Hospital, active 
in the Masonic Lodge, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Civitan Club, the 
Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers’ 
Assn., and the Riverdale Country 
Club. 

A routine practice in the Green 
Oil Co. office is to prepare monthly 
reports of sales—classified by prod- 
ucts—for each of the commission 
truck drivers, for the man in charge 
of the warehouse which has devel- 
oped a good volume of cash and 
carry trade, and for each service 
station. These reports, says Mr. 
Green, furnish him with the most 
useful summary of his business. With 
their aid he keeps close watch on 
progress. 


Sinclair Ending Direct 
Marketing in La., N. M. 


NEW YORK — Sinclair move in 
disposing of its direct marketing 
facilities in Louisiana and New Mex- 
ico has been almost completed as of 
the present time, company said here 
Nov. 29. A few bulk plants have yet 
to be sold in Louisiana to complete 
the move. 

Company is disposing of its direct 
marketing facilities in several states 
as a “streamlining’’ move to market 
only in areas where it can sell its 
own product instead of purchasing 
product to sell. 

In a number of instances Sinclair 
commission agents have bought bulk 
plants they have been operating, us- 
ually also service station equipment 
at locations formerly served by them, 
and have made arrangements for dis- 
tributing other brands. 


Oil-Steel Pact Extension 
Hearings Set for Dec. 8-3 


WASHINGTON — Public hearings 
on proposed six-month extensions of 
four existing oil-steel allocations pro- 
grams have been scheduled in Ar- 
chives Building auditorium here as 
follows: 

Dec. 8—Oil field surface equip- 
ment, 10 a. m.; tankers, 2 p. m. 

Dec. 9—Freight cars (including 
tank cars), 10 a, m.; barges, 3 p. m. 
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Fast fuel- 
oil deliveries 
even in 


cold weather 


B. F.Goodrich hose keeps flexible, full-flow, in all weather 


ow that winter is here and oil 

flows slower in the line, you need 
B. F. Goodrich fuel oil hose more than 
ever. It keeps a full, unblocked flow 
and easy-handling flexibility even at 
sub-zero temperatures. 


Flexibility won't “freeze up’’— 
Specially compounded rubber keeps 
this hose flexible, easy to bend, even 
in zero and sub-zero weather. It reels 
readily, handles easily, in the cold. 
Triple braid construction eliminates the 
need for wire reinforcements that can 
cause stiffening kinks. 
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Full-flow at all times—No obstruc- 
tions to cut full flow. Tube won't flat- 
ten or collapse on the reel, to choke 
off flow or slow it down. Strong 3- 
braid construction keeps this hose in 
a perfect round, even when empty on 
the reel. Oil-proof tube won't swell 
to reduce inner diameter. No flaking 
to roughen the inside surface and in- 
crease flow-resistance. 


Lasts longer—Here's why BFG fuel 
oil hose stays stronger, for longer. No 
flaking to cause weak spots inside the 
tube. Because it won't flatten on the 


reel, it resists tube cracks better. Life- 
lengthening ingredients keep the 
tube live longer. Cover built for rough 
service—oils and grease won't damage 
it. Couplings: one-time or reattachable, 
with bonded static wire 


Don’t let cold weather slow up your 
deliveries. See this BFG hose for fuel 
oils and distillates at your local dis 
tributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Fight Over Margins Shows Need for Majors to Have 


Their Best Men Guarding Against Future Troubles 


T SEEMS incredible that these great big major oil 

companies, with plenty of money and men of great 
skill who for years have been doing miraculous things 
in finding and producing oil and in breaking it up into 
all kinds of industrial and chemical diamonds in their 
refineries, have not set up a system whereby the troubles 
that are brewing against them within the oil industry 
are brought directly to the attention of top executives 
so forcefully and clearly as to cause those executives to 
see that the troubles are promptly attended to and, if 
at all possible, ironed out. 

This comment is prompted by the current action of 
many majors in increasing the margin of the Independent 
distributor on both gasoline and distillates. Whether the 
increase is fair and sufficient for the needs of the dis- 
tributors we will let the latter argue for the moment, 
and address this editorial to the following thoughts. 

Why did the majors wait until it appears that they 
had a loaded gun pressed against their bellies before 
doing anything about this protest on margins? 

The jobbers have been complaining in increasing num- 
bers about their margins, especially as compared with 
the increasing profits of the majors, ever since the end 
of the war. 

Jobbers’ meetings have echoed these complaints and 
much has been printed in NPN about them for sev- 
eral years. The majors’ salesmen and sales managers 
have been told and many times. 

All during these more than three years since the war 
the majors knew as well as any one else how marketing 
costs have increased for them and it certainly stands to 
reason they have increased for their distributors and 
their competitors. 

Yet the majors seem to have been deaf in the ear 
they have turned to the industry and to these Inde- 
pendents for apparently no heed was given the requests 
for wider margins until here in the last several weeks, 
AFTER the jobbers had demanded increases by certain 
immediate dates or else they would appeal to the com- 
ing Congress for price control legislation. Now come 
the increases. 

And to make the situation look worse for the majors 
they did not place their acousticons in their ears and 
hear the jobbers’ voices until AFTER Truman had 
elected what promises to be a pretty wild and woolly 
New Deal Congress following a campaign in which major 
oil companies and other big businesses were loudly and 
unfairly and even untruthfully denounced; a Congress 
and an administration that violently declares all the 
things it is going to do to ‘‘monopolies.” 

Presumably the requests for wider margins must be 
just or they would not at this late day be granted. If 
they are justified by costs today they must have been 
so justified at least three months ago, or six months ago. 

All this puts the majors in a sorry light, a sorry light 
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before the rest of the industry, and, as it may be dis- 
closed, in a sorry light before Congress and the general 
public. On the face of all this it might also appear 
that the only way to deal with the majors in the last 
analysis is to go get a gun and put it to them. Un- 
fortunately this has been done only too often in the 
past and, only too often for the peace of the industry 
and the good reputation of the majors, it has worked. 

There comes to mind the activities of one small group 
of Independents who some years ago, and over a period 
of years, when marketing conditions would get too 
tough, prices get too low, margins too narrow, too much 
equipment be given away and all the rest of the un- 
profitable marketing practices be indulged in by the ma- 
jors, these Independents would make complaint to the 
various law enforcing authorities. They had enough 
political standing so these complaints would receive im- 
mediate attention and investigators would be sent into 
the afflicted territory. 

After they had poked around for a week or ten days 
word of their investigation would get to the high-ups 
of the offending major then, after a few days when pre- 
sumably the top executives were getting special reports, 
all the bad marketing practices would be changed at 
once, Whereupon peace would reign in the territory 
and the Independents would grin behind their hands. 
When conditions got bad again in six months or a year 
or so, the same thing would be repeated. 

But somehow or other no one of the high-ups ever 
seemed to have set any procedure for avoiding these re- 
occurring complaints and re-occurring investigations by 
the law enforcing authorities. In fact, one wonders if 
they ever recalled their previous experience when a new 
investigator appeared in their offices. 

All of this is the poorest kind of poor public relations 
and it makes for continuing poor public relations. Espe- 
cially as every so often these complaints are not settled 
as quickly as they should be and they get acted upon 
by a congressional committee or a law enforcing agency 
with suits, all of which gets much front page publicity 
against the oil industry. 

It was even easily possible to build a big bonfire under 
the major oil companies way back in Teddy Roosevelt’s 
time when one such bonfire resulted in the famous SO 
dissolution suit. A much smaller bonfire under President 
Taft resulted in a vigorously condemnatory decision, 
from what Franklin Roosevelt later criticized as a “horse 
and buggy days’ Supreme Court, of the majors’ pipe 
lines for flouting a congressional law requiring them 
to be common carriers. 

But in the last 16 years and evidently for at least 
the next four years, all Washington has become more 
and more inflamed against big business and the major 
oil companies. 

Why then did the majors continue to toy with cans 
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of gasoline about an open fire and invite the vials of 
New Deal wrath to be poured on them without even con- 
ferring with the jobbers about this last complaint which 
is now being answered? 

The millions the majors are spending in their present 
public relations campaign are all aside from the point. 
Those millions cannot put out this fire. In fact these 
millions are driving more and more possible fire fighters 

Independents—away from the conflagration because 
they frankly say they are not going to help put out a 
fire that, in their opinion, stands to do them some good, 
at least may help them to teach the majors a few les- 
sons. These men with these firebrands feel they have 
been done great injustice. They are sore, mad and now 
are in no frame of mind to listen to much reason. 


NPN is vigorously opposed to their extreme methods, 
especially such as their threatened appeal to Congress 
for price fixing and other legislation. NPN sincerely 
believes that will, in the last analysis, damage the In- 
dependents far more than the majors, because NPN be- 
lieves that the record all over the world shows clearly 
that totalitarianism works for the small and violent and 
utterly selfish minorities who grab control of business 
and not at all in favor of the mass of the people. NPN 








knows that many of the men who have voted for this 
drastic treatment of the majors do not believe in such 
government intervention, but they do believe they are 
clever enough to so handle the situation as to keep the 
oil industry’s house from burning down. They have 
more confidence than we would have that one can get 
so close to the fire without getting burned. 

As the new Congress, with many more radicals in it 
than the past, is but a few weeks off, it would seem 
wise for the majors to get this margin argument out 
of the way this month which looks most probable. But 
for the good of themselves and for the entire industry, 
the majors should go further than this—they should 
set up either as a group or individually, top executive 
contacts with the top executives of the jobber and dis- 
tributing companies, in whatever way will prevent a 
radical administration from at least succeeding in any 
unfair attacks, and dig into all the questions that have 
been churning up ill will against the majors of late. 

This job cannot be turned over to the salesmen or the 
sales executives as they have been on the defensive 
against these jobbers and their past policies are the ones 
really at issue. The job belongs to the very best men the 
company, or the majors as a group, can produce because 
this is a matter that is at the root of all the conflicts 
within the industry and most, if not all, of the attacks 





READERS’ comments and opinions will be much 
appreciated by Warren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and 
Publisher, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








Congressional Group to Scan Corporate Profits 


Of Some Major Oil Companies; Hearings Set 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Corporate prof- 
its of some of the major oil companies 
are going to be looked into by the 
Joint Congressional Economic Com- 
mittee this month as part of an in- 
vestigation aimed at developing eco- 
nomic puideposts for possible legis- 
lative action by the 81st Congress. 

Hearings are scheduled Dec. 7-17, 
defore a subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Flanders (R., Vt.). Representatives 
of other industries also have been 
asked to testify. 

Meantime, the time for appearance 
of an oil jobber and a refiner he- 
fore the Capehart Committee Investi- 
gating Basing Point Pricing prob- 
lems has been shoved back from Dec. 
3 to Dec, 8, and plans for yet anoth- 
er hearing have been cancelled out- 
right. 

Rodman to Testify 

Now scheduled to testify Dec. § 
before the Capehart Group are Roland 
V. Rodman, president of Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, 
and H. E. Milton, Milton Oil Co., St. 
Touis, Mo. 

The cancelled hearing is that of a 
subcommittee of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, which 
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planned next January to go into the 
fuels position of the U. S. Sen. O’Ma- 
honey (D., Wyo.), prospective chair- 
man of the full committee, issued 
the “no go” order pointing out that 
the group has yet to organize and as- 
serting also that hearings should 
await the forthcoming recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission on 
government reorganization, as these 
may concern minerals. 


Objectives of Profits Probe 


Sen. Flanders, in announcing plans 
for the profits probe, outlined its 
purpose as follows: 


The inflationary effect of the price 
and wage spiral and the apparent ne- 
cessity for increased federal income 
tax makes it seem very important to 
have an investigation of corporate 
profits in advance of the development 
of legislation by the 81st Congress 
in such fields as taxation, monetary 
controls, price fixing and rationing, 
and other related subjects. Such an 
investigation carried out in a com- 
petent and objective way will fur- 
nish useful facts for the guidance of 
the standing committees in their 
special fields of responsibility.” 


on the industry from without. 

For a more detailed outline of procedure see editorial 
page 23, NPN Nov. 10, 1948 entitled “Oil Should Start 
Now To Build A Stronger Defense Against Political En- 
croachment In Next 4 Years.” 





Oil Invests $530 to Supply 
Each New Car Put on Road 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — Jersey Stand- 
ard economists, writing in the 
current issue of The Lamp, com- 
pany publication, have come 
up with the following figures 
on oil industry investment nec- 
essary to provide for each piece 
of petroleum consuming equip- 
ment added today: 

$530 to provide gasoline, lube 
oil and other oil products for 
each additional automobile. 

$670 for fuel for each addi- 
tional home oil burner. 

$970 for each additional 
truck. 

$108,000 for each Diesel lo- 
comotive of 2,000 HP replacing 
a coal-burning engine. 

$221,000 for each additional 
commercial transport plane 
placed in operation. 











Alaskan Synthetics Plant 
Is Considered by Army 


WASHINGTON—tThe Army is giv- 
ing serious consideration to possibil- 
ity of building a 7,000 to 10,000 b/d 
coal-to-oil plant in Alaska to provide 
the territory’s military fuel require- 
ments as well as a cushion for pos- 
sible emergency needs, NPN learned 
last week. 
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Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass'n. 


3607 DERRY STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA 
POST OFFICE BOX 23 TELEPHONE 4-018! 


ae Since entire system 
—— was changed to 


Neptune Meter Co. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Abrams: NEP y UNE 
You will recall that when I returned from the service, one of 


i + was the shrinkage 
the first things we set about to correc ; 
problem we have had ever since I have been with the company 


half of 1%. This past 
1945 our shrinkage amounted to one- 
po age eo changed our entire system to Neptunes, we have 


ible percentage 

t our shrinkage loss down to a neglig 

aan an report shows as 0.0. The total amount lost, "aa 
the total shrinkage of our twenty-two plants over the state, 


is only a little more than one (1) transport of gasoline. 





In 1945 and 1946, we purchased a trailer and a — a 
tested every meter in the state, on an average © soe a 
month, in an attempt to keep the meters then — — _ 
adjustment. Since the change-over, we have only c — _ 
meters once every six months because more often than t 

not necessary. 


lem, we are 
After some nine years of working with the prob 
happy to say that your meter has corrected our shrinkage 


and thank you for 
roblem. We, of course, are well pleased 
be you have done. You will, in the future, find us a 100% 


patron of Neptune. 
al 
‘ om 
WILLIAN H. 


WHF: jb Petroleum Divisi 





This trade-mark always identifies 
liquid petroleum meters noted for 
SUSTAINED ACCURACY 





The experience of P. F. B.C. A. is typical of what other and within. Meter accuracy is independent of operating 
marketers say about the sustained accuracy and atten- pressure. The seal in the chamber is capillary and posi- 
tion-free service of Red Seal Meters. tive and is achieved by close tolerances in machining. 
This top-notch performance is due to the functional No liquid can pass through the chamber without actu- 
unit construction of the precision engineered and man- ating the piston—displacement is always positive. 
ufactured measuring chamber. The piston is the only These profit-protecting advantages are backed by an 
moving part in it. The measuring exclusive plan whereby work-worn units can be ex- 
chamber is placed inside but is changed for guaranteed factory-rebuilt replacements at 
separate from the main casing. It minimum cost. Learn all about these accurate meters 
is completely enclosed by liquid and the money-saving Unit Replacement Plan. Phone 
at the line pressure — protected or write our nearest branch office or your Neptune 
against distortion from without petroleum equipment jobber today. 








ANNOUNCEMENT: On September 17, 1948, the Neptune 
Meter Company sold its entire Gasoline Dispensing Pump 
Business to the Smith Meter Company, of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Neptune included in the sale, and has since delivered, the 
Company’s complete inventory of pump replacement parts. 
Service and parts which, up to the time of the sale, were fur- 


nished by the Neptune Meter Company are therefore available 
from the Smith Meter Company, through its extensive or- 
ganization. 

Neptune is now concentrating all its efforts in the petroleum 
field to the manufacture and sale of its well-known line of 
Red Seal petroleum meters and accessories. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta + Boston + Chicage + Dallas - Denver + Kansas City, Me. + Los Angeles + Louisville « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Sen Francisce 
NEPTUNE METERS, Lid., Long Branch, Ontarie, Canada 
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Tire Study Reflects Desire of Motorist 
To Buy TBA Needs at Service Stations 


1947 Survey Indicates Oil Company Trend Is 
Toward Selling of Private Brands of Tires 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


Two points stand out in the recent 
survey of tire replacement sales 
made by Dr. Warren W. Leigh, head 
of department of commerce, Univer- 
sity of Akron (see NPN Nov. 17, p. 
17, 1948, and Sept. 3 1947, p. 19). 

Tire sales through petroleum 
retail outlets have increased 
steadily since 1929 with the larg- 
est gains being made in 1946 and 
1947, thus reflecting the desire 
of the customer to buy his other 
automotive needs where he buys 
his gasoline and indicating that 
the expanded TBA programs by 
oil marketers are increasingly ef- 
fective. 

The trend of oil companies is 
to selling their own tire brands. 
During 1947 oil company brand- 
ed tire sales accounted for prac- 
tically all of the 22% increase 
in sales last year over 1946. 

(Many gasoline jobbers func- 
tion as direct dealers or sub- 
dealers for tire manufacturers 
and in this study have been clas- 
sified as tire dealers, and appear 
in the tables as tire dealers rath- 
er than as oil companies. ) 

From the results of his survey, 
Dr. Leigh draws this conclusion: 

“The oil companies stand out as 
the most potent competitive factor 
in tire distribution today. These con- 
cerns with their thousands of outlets 
are in constant touch with the great 
majority of tire buyers. Through 
their TBA programs, they are great- 
ly improving their tire selling poten- 
tialities. Tire manufacturers and 
dealers shape their sales plans with 
‘one eye’ on these concerns.” 


Shows Value of TBA Programs 


Considering this conclusion, and 
weighing the findings which show 
service station tire sales on the up- 
swing, the value of aggressive TBA 
programs by major and Independent 
oil companies and Independent oil 
jobbers seems obvious. To get an 
over-all picture of tire sales and dis- 
tribution, these points from Dr. 
Leigh’s survey should be considered. 

Survey estimates that about 335,- 
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000 outlets sell tires today as com- 
pared to approximately 305,000 in 
1939. The breakdown of these out- 
lets as of 1939 is shown in Table 1. 

Dr. Leigh classifies oil company 
tire sales in three categories: 


1—Companies such as Socony-Vac- 
uum, Gulf, the Standard Oil com- 
panies, which sponsor their own 
branded tires. He points out that 
at present private tire brands are 
sold by some 14 to 20 oil companies, 
depending upon how these companies 
are corporately considered. 

2—The group which buys, ware- 
houses and sells certain manufactur- 
ers’ brands of tires. There are two 
sub-groups: 

(a) One buys, distributes and 
sells manufacturers’ tire brands 
under exclusive sale-rights con- 
tracts within specified areas. 


(b) The other buys, distributes 
and sells tires under the manu- 
facturers’ brand, but without ex- 
clusive territorial rights. 


3—The third group has an arrange- 
ment whereby the tire maker sells 
and delivers tires to the oil com- 
pany dealer, collects the purchase 
price and aids him in their promotion 
and sale. The oil company ties in 
with a TBA selling program. Texaco, 
Shell, Sinclair, etc., operate under 
such “over-ride” contracts. 


284,500 Oil Outlets Sell Tires 


Dr. Leigh estimates that about 284,- 
500 petroleum outlets sell tires regu- 
larly or sporadically (see Table 2): 


1—Approximately 85,000 dealer 
Stations sell tires branded and spon- 
sored by their gasoline suppliers. In 
addition, perhaps another 5,000 to 
10,000 dealers carry the sponsored 
brand along with some other brand 
of tires. It is estimated that about 
one third of the oil jobbers are tied 
into the tire distribution programs 
of major oil companies. The other 
two-thirds operate as regular tire 
dealers and are so classified. 


2—About 25,000 dealer stations sell 
solely or primarily, under their pe- 
troleum suppliers’ TBA programs, 
the manufacturers’ brand tires pur- 


chased and distributed by those sup- 
pliers. 


3—Some 35,000 dealer stations pur- 
chase, sell and promote the brands 
of well-known tire manufacturers. 
These outlets, in their tire operations, 
function practically as regular deal- 
ers. However, they operate under the 
TBA programs of thezir gasoline sup- 
pliers who extend them some assist- 
ance with tire sales. 


4—About 70,000 dealers fly the 
gasoline flags of major oil companies, 
which companies sell tires under some 
particular type of TBA program. Per- 
haps 40-50% of these dealers sell oil 
company-sponsored tires along with, 
but secondary to, competitive brands 
of tires. The remaining 35,000-40,000 
dealers sell tires entirely outside the 
TBA program. 


5—As nearly as can be determined, 
oil companies and petroleum jobbers, 
representing an additional 65,000 
gasoline outlets, sell tires. These out- 
lets function as direct dealers or sub- 
dealers for tire manufacturers, and 
are so classified. 


Oil Company Role in Tire Sales 


Regarding the role of oil com- 
panies in tire distribution, Dr. Leigh 
says in part: 

“The importance of oil companies as 
tire distributors, particularly passen- 
ger tires, has steadily increased over 
the years. During the war when 
gasoline was limited, these outlets 
had to diversify into other products. 
This experience changed their atti- 
tude toward non-petroleum products 
and also made them more receptive 
to specialized merchandise training. 
More companies have formulated and 
implemented TBA merchandising pro- 
grams. These factors, coupled with 
the strategic advantages held by these 
widespread, conveniently located, au- 
tomotive-service outlets, have made 
them potent competitors as tire sell- 
ers. Unquestionably, the impact of 
this competition during recent years 
has materially altered the marketing 
programs of many tire companies and 
greatly affected the methods of re- 
tail tire display and sales. . .” 

Table 3 shows passenger and truck 
tire sales of oil companies as per- 
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centages of respective replacement 
sales totals for 1946 and 1947. 
From this table it can be seen that: 


1—Oil companies in 1947 absorbed 
25% of all passenger tire shipments. 
These increased 4.8 percentage points 
during the last year. 


2—tTruck tire sales increased from 
10.8% to 16.8% of the industry total. 

3—Oil companies’ branded tires 
accounted for practically all of the 
increase in passenger tires and slight- 
ly more than the entire increase in 
truck tire sales. 

Dr. Leigh states: 

“The strategic position of oil com- 
panies in the passenger tire field is 
recognized. Their effectiveness as 
truck tire sellers, for other than small 
sizes for local delivery operations, 
has been questioned. These com- 
panies are now engaging with con- 
siderable success in both truck and 
agricultural tire fields.” 

Table 4, embracing the bulk of 
tire sales—both passenger and truck 

shows which distributor groups 
nave gained sales and which have 
suffered losses. 

Table 5 shows the sales percent- 
ages of manufacturers’ and distribu- 
tors’ tire brands for major market- 
ing channels. Referring to the ta- 


Table 1 


Estimated Number of Establishments Selling 
Commodity Groups Which Include Tires—1939* 


“ Total Sales 
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Table 2 
Estimated Number of Petroleum Outlets Selling Tires Broken Down by 
Types of Sales Arrangements (1947)* 


Outlets of Oil Companies Having 
TBA Programs 


Stations Buying Dealer 
Solely or Primarily Stations Buying 
Under TBA Programs a Considerable Outlets of Total 
oil Co. Part or All of Oil Companies Petroleum 
Owned & Their Tires and Jobbers Outlets 
Operated Dealer Outside TBA Having No Handling 
Outlets Stations Programs** TBA Programs Tires 
Oil Co. Distr. Brands........... 3,300 85,000 25,000 os 113,300 
Tire Mfrs. Brands : , 
Purchase & Resale basis.... 700 25,000 20,000 65,000 110,700 
Sales Commission basis..... 500 35,000 25.000 ‘ 60.500 
DE n.ccwaunve 600606 6oaneve 4,500 145,000 70,000 65,000 245,500 


* These estimates have been made from interviews with and reports from 14 oil companies; 
Temporary National Economic Committee report, ‘‘Investigation of Concentration of Economic 
Power,’’ Monograph No. 39, ‘‘Control of the Petroleum Industry by Major Companies,’’ U, 8 
Printing Office; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, ‘‘Petroleum, 1946''; ‘‘Fuel Investigation 
Petroleum Prices and Profits’’; House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 1948 

** An effort was made to break down ‘‘dealer stations’’ into ‘‘controlled’’ and ‘‘Independent’’ 
outlets. The task was given up because the results would have been little more than blind guesses 
and perhaps misleading As nearly as can be determined, 80,000-85,000 stations are leased by 
dealers from oil companies. Of these, some 32,952 are owned and leased to dealers by the fully- 
or partially-integrated oil companies. In addition, however, many non-owned stations are leased 
by the oil companies to dealers 


Table 3 
Total Passenger and Truck Tire Sales by Oil 
Companies as Percentages of Replacement Sales 


Changes from 
1946 in Per- 





“— Replacement Sales 











1946 1947 centage Points 

Pass. Truck Pass. Truck Pass. Truck 

Total Oil Co.'’s.... 20.2 10.8 25.0 16.8 44.8 6.0 
Distr. Brands 1c. Eee 5.1 14.8 11.1 +-4.6 6.0 
Mfr. Brands .. 10.0 5.8 10.3 5.7 0.3 0.1 


Table 4 
Passenger and Truck Tire Sales Percentages to 
Replacement Sales for Major Distribution 
Groups 1946 and 1947 




















Represented Estimated 
by Com- Number of : Percentage 
modity Groups Stores Per Cent of Replacement Sales Points Increase 
Including Tires Selling Groups 1946 1947 or Decrease 
Pass. Truck Pass. Truck Pass. Truck 
Commodity Group A—tTires, Batteries, Distr.-Dealers .... 50.4 61.3 50.5 58.4 0.1 2.9 
Radios, Auto Supplies») Oil Companies .... 20.2 10.8 25.0 16.8 +4.8 16.0 
Accessory, Tire and Battery Dealers.... 80.3 18,525 Chains and Mail 
Filling Stations (Large)... a . 9.3 31,056 Order : 18.0 12.2 17.2 7.0 0.8 52 
Filling Stations (Small). : : ' 5.2 115,003 Mfr. Stores . 96 9.2 5.2 88 44 yA 6 
Motor Vehicle Dealers (New and Trade- 
SOS. sunt pastas cees tee teesan oa 7.2 27,730 
Motor Vehicles—Farm Implement Dealers, 8.7 999 
Motor Vehicles—Retail—Wholesale 7.2 842 Table 5 
Used Car Dealers 1.1 —— Percentage Sales of Manufacturers’ and Distributors’ 
Motorcycle Dealers .. , 1.0 67 4 . A . 7 
Motorboat, Yacht Dealers .. 0.4 42 Brand Tires by Each of the Various Distribution 
Department Stores ae hid ated deat 1.2 1,399 
Restaurants, Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms Channels 1941, 1946 and 1947 
(Small) 0.6 1,883 1941 1946 1947 
Mfr. Distr. Mfr. Distr. Mfr. Distr. 
Sub-Total 198,374 Brand Brand Brand Brand Brand Brand 
Channel % % % % % % 
Commodity Group B—Gasoline, Oil and Tires Oil Companies . 58.6 41.4 49.9 50.1 40.3 59.7 
General Stores—with foods (Small) 8.8 13,952 Chains—Mail Order 4.6 95.6 5.3 94.7 5.4 04.6 
Grocery Stores—with meat (Small).... 6.4 49,730 Mfrs. Stores _ 100.0 > 100.0 100.0 
Combination Stores—Grocery and Meat Distrs. & Dealers .. 99.8 0.2 99.2 0.8 99.9 0.1 
GD dh e6 2a a ren, es ‘a 3.4 12,730 Co-Operatives ‘ 14.3 85.7 2.2 97.8 0.7 99.3 
General Stores—Without Food (Large)... 3.4 3,708 Other. ‘ .* 97.2 2.8 99.0 1.0 97.5 2.5 
Soft Drinks—Ice Cream Stands........ 0.7 312 Total Replacement Sales 67.5 32.5 71.5 28.5 68.2 31.8 
Lunch Counters, Stands, Etc. . sans. “ae 2,438 
Drinking Places (Small) . OS 5,759 
Table 6 
Sub-Total 88,629 . ° 
Estimated Percentages of Passenger Tires Sold by 
Commodity Group C—Service Establish- Price Classes—1947*. Based on December Price 
ments Selling Merchandise Including Tires ‘ 
General Automotive Repair Shops. 15,319 of 6.00-16 Passenger Tires 
Automotive Storage Garages 2,621 
4 - 797 Standard 
Tire Repair Shops ......... 727 teem. Oil Cos. Chains. 
: a facturer Sponsoring Mail Order, Total 
Sub-Total 18,667 Price Classes Brands Own Brands Co-Ops Ete. Market 
atin Over $17 . 11.5 10.0 9.3 
Total 305,670 $13.75-$17 84.5 90.0 39.0 76.5 
‘ $10.75-$13.74 od 4.0 - 55.0 12.6 
* Bureau of Census $s 50-$10.74 ° ‘+ .. 6.0 1.6 
‘®) How large a proportion of this commodity group tires and tubes Under $8.50 . 
represented is not shown. Total Per Cent .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 400.0 


‘>> Sales of $20,000 or more. 
‘©? Sales under $20,000. 


December 1, 1948 


* The decimals result from the calculations It is not to be implied 
that the data are accurate to that degree or even to percentage points 
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Tire Study 





ble, Dr. Leigh makes these obser- 
vations: 

1—The relationship existing be- 
tween manufacturer- and distributor- 
brands in 1941 in the case of oil com- 
panies had practically reversed itself 
by 1947. 

2—Chains and mail order concerns 
are basically sellers of their own 
tire brands. The small segment of 
this market controlled by manufac- 
turers’ brands has been retained. 

3—-Wholesalers have moved more 
in the direction of manufacturer- 
brands since the war. 

4—-Co-operatives have become al- 
most exclusively distributors of their 
own brands, such as Co-op, Unico or 
Blue Seal. 

5—‘‘Distributors and dealers’ is 
the market channel primarily respon- 
sible for the distribution of manu- 
facturers’ branded tires. This makes 
these dealers indispensable to both 
large and small manufacturers who 
must rely upon.these outlets to pro- 
tect the markets for their tire brands. 
No wonder the elaborate dealer de- 
velopment programs initiated by the 
tire industry are being used as pat- 
terns by many other industries. 

On the matter of price, Dr. Leigh 
says: 


“Most of the manufacturers and 
many distributors reported their sales 
for 1947 by price categories. These 


Table 7 
Per Cent of Total Distribution 


oil Chain 
Cos. Stores 


Mfrs. 
Stores 


0.85 12.93 4.38 
6.71 13.32 9.41 
12.65 12.72 12.07 
16.76 7.0: 8.41 
15.50 20.05 8.77 
18.65 14.12 9.56 


23.73 13.30 5.76 


* Includes military shipments. 


price classes were established in 
terms of the price as of December, 
1947, of a 6.00-16, four-ply, black 
sidewall passenger tire. The find- 
ings are shown in Table 6.” 


Summary 


Summarizing, Dr. Leigh cites these 
points, among others: 


1—While brands and service are 
still important sales factors, tires are 
bought largely as convenience goods. 
As a result, approximately 305,000 
outlets in 1939 and 335,000 outlets in 
1947 sold tires. 


2—The most significant tire dis- 
tribution movements registered in 
1947 were: 


(a) An increase in oil company 





tire brands. He lists the rea- 
sons for selling private brand 
tires as follows: 

1—-The oil companies are well 
known by consumers. They 
have sold millions of motorists 
upon the trade names of their 
gasoline and oils. They can 
readily extend this consumer 
acceptance to tires. 

2—They have distribution 
coverage through efficient mar- 
keting organizations in every 
city, hamlet and village. 

3—Through gasoline, oil and 
lubrication sales, they contact 
motorists twice weekly. They 
have every opportunity for sell- 
ing tires. 

4—They can distribute tires 
to the outlets at the same time 
they deliver gasoline. This re- 
duces distribution costs. 

5—They control their distri- 
bution of tires. Hence, their 
tire sales plans are not shaped 
to suit some particular tire 
company. 





The Case For and Against Oil Companies 
Selling, Distributing Own Brands of Tires 


Dr. Warren W. Leigh, in his 
tire study report, presents sev- 
eral arguments for and against 
oil companies selling their own 


6—They can promote tires 
under well-integrated intensive 
sales programs. 

On the other hand, Dr. Leigh 
states, when the oil company 
assumes responsibility for its 
own tire brand: 


1—It must be prepared to as- 
sume the production, design and 
sales responsibilities for a wide 
line of tires. Changes in de- 
sign impose heavy investment 
burdens in molds, etc. 


2—It forfeits much of the 
production and sales assistance 
of the supplier. 


3—A heavy initial investment 
of capital, time and effort dur- 
ing the initial marketing stages 
is required. Normally, the dis- 
tribution plan is a money loser 
in the beginning. 

4—-The prestige value and ad- 
vertising of the manufacturer 
are lost. 

5—Not all companies have 
been able to integrate tire and 
gasoline sales efficiently. Dupli- 
cate sales, warehousing and 
delivery set-ups are often re- 
quired. 








Mfrs. 

Direct Distrs. 
Mail Dept. Ship- and 
Order Stores ments Co-Ops. Dealers 


5.46 0.74 0.96 oi 74.68 
3.47 0.75 0.84 ne 65.47 
3.84 1.09 1.03 0.34 56.26 
5.25 0.57 0.82 0.37 50.81 
4.08 0.17 2.42 0.82 48.19 
2.89 0.13 1.42* 1.03 52.20 


2.25 0.19 1.95* 1.10 51.72 


shipments of 2,704,000 units or 22% 
over 1946. 

(b) Chain and mail order tire 
sales decreased 1,360,000 units or 
12%. 

(c) Dealer and distributor sales 
held practically the same industry 
position as in 1946. 

(d) A decrease in the sales of 
tire manufacturer stores of 2,639,- 
000 units or 42%. 
3—tTires in 1947 were sold through 

approximately 164,000 dealer stations 
under oil company TBA programs. 
In addition, perhaps some 120,000 pe- 
troleum outlets sold tires as regular 
tire dealers or sub-dealers. 


4—The oil companies selling their 
own tire brands increased their 
purchases in 1947 by almost 2,800,- 
000 units and their percentage of 
the industry from 9.4 to 14.2%. 
Brand shifts and dealer stocking 
were partially responsible for this 
gain. These companies, likewise, 
made great headway as truck tire 
sellers. They practically doubled 
their 1946 standing. During 1947 oil 
companies selling manufacturers’ 
brands increased their position only 
slightly—from 9.3 to 9.6%. 

Trends in distribution of automo- 
tive tires by channels are indicated 
in Table 7. 


Famous Gulf Oil Airplane 
Enshrined in Smithsonian 


Gulf Oil Co.’s biplane, ““Gulfhawk,” 
has been enshrined in the Smithsonian 
Institution along with other world- 
famous history-making airplanes, fol- 
lowing a final performance Oct. 11 
by Maj. Alford Williams, head of the 
aviation department. The 12-year- 
old craft has been replaced with a 
converted Navy Gruman fighter which 
will be used for testing gasoline, oil 
and lubricants for Gulf Oil. 

In 1943, following many years of ex- 
hibitions and speed races all over the 
world and at the request of Airforce 
Chief Gen. H. H. Arnold, Major Wil- 
liams took the “Gulfhawk’ on 
a three-month tour of 15 air force 
fighter training schools to give a 
series of lectures and demonstrations 
of airmanship. 
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In petroleum hauling throughout the country, 
inbuilt quality of hard-working Mack trucks 
shows itself in low-cost, trouble-free mileage. 
Like numerous other oil companies, Wolverine 
Oil Corp., Lansing, Mich., find that a Mack 
on the job means more work done on the job. 


You get 
more work oa of 
Mack Trucks 





because...we 
put more work 
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Superior performance of Mack 
trucks is the result of uncom- 
promising quality standards of 
materiais,workmanshipand en- 
gineering. These standards are 
safe-guarded by the most ex- 
haustive research, testing and 
inspection in the truck indus- 
try. This massive test unit, for 
example, is used in Mack's re- 
search laboratory to determine 
tensile, compression and de- 
flection strength of materials. 





Tid ¢miela every purpose 






Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 
Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; 





Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and dealers in all principal 
SINCE 1900, AMERICA’S HARDEST WORKING TRUCK cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Lid. 
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DU PONT ADDITIVES. .. add the QUALITIES 


You Want to Your Fuels and Lubricants 


This partial list of Du Pont fuel and lubricating oil additives is indicative of the 
results of a continuing program to produce new and better additives. Each has 
been produced to meet a specific need . . . to improve the desirable properties 
of petroleum products, or to inhibit deterioration caused by oxidation, polymeriza- 
tion, or metal entrainment. Write for complete information. E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, (Inc.), Petroleum Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





NAME 


Description 








Du Pont Gasoline 


A solution of normal butyl- 


Use 




















Antioxidant No. 22 


disecondary-buty!-para- 
phenylenediamine. 


For improving the storage stability of gasoline. 
Antioxidant No. 5 para-aminophenol in alcohols. 
Du Pont Gasoline A solution of isobuty!-para- For improving the storage stability of gasoline. 
Antioxidant No. 6 aminophenol in alcohols. 
Du Pont Gasoline A commercial grade of N:N’- For improving the storage stability of gasoline. 








Gasoline Dyes 


Du Pont O'! Orange 
Du Pont Oil Red 

Du Pont Oil Yellow N 
Du Pont Oil Blue 


For color identification of gasolines. 










Du Pont Metal 
Deactivator 


An 80% solution of N:N’- 
disalicylidene-1:2 diamino- 
propane in xylene. 


To improve the storage stability of petrolum dis- 
tillates containing dissolved copper. 










Du Pont Rust 
Preventive Neo. 1 


A viscous, reddish-brown cleor 
liquid, readily soluble in miner- 
al oil at room temperatures. 


For use in petroleum bases to impart non-staining 
rust preventing properties. 









“Ortholeum’’ 153 


Fluorescent green liquid. 


For use In motor oils and other lubricants to im- 
prove weor characteristics under conditions of 
boundary lubrication. 





**Ortholeum"’ 202 





Tetraethyl Lead 


A sulfurized terpene containing 
approximately 34% sulfur of 
controlled activity. ) 


For use as a bearing corrosion inhibitor in deter- 
gent type oils. Sulfur activity also suggests useful- 
ness as additive for cutting oils and hypoid lwbri- 
cants. 









Du Pont Pheny!- 


Compounds alpha-naphthylamine 


Crystalline solid. 


Oxidetion inhibitor for various petroleum 
products. 









Du Pont Pheny'l- 


Gasoline Oxidation beta-naphthylamine 


Powder. 


Oxidotion inhibitor for various petroleum 
products. 









alali Titel as Du Pont Tributy! 


Phosphite 


Water-white liquid. 


For use in oils as a mild antioxidant ond as a 
weor reducing agent. 










Gasoline Dyes Du Pont Tetraethy! 
lead Compound— 


Motor Mix 


Lubricating Oil 


Yellow liquid antiknock com- 
pound the principal component 
of which is tetraethy! lead. 


For use cs an ontiknock cogent in motor gasolines 










Du Pont Tetraethy! 
lead Comoound— 
Aviation Mix 


Additives 


A blue liquid antiknock com- 
pound the principal component 
of which is tetraethy! lead. 


For use as antiknock agent in aviation 
gasolines. 









Fuel Oil Additives Du Pont Fuel Oil 


Stabilizer No, 1 


A blend comprising an antioxi- 
dant and metg] deactivators in 
isopropanol, 


Added to cracked furnaee and diese! oils to im 
prove storage stability. 





®€6.u.s. pat. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.-» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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How Competition Sets Gasoline Prices 


Part 4—Markets and Their Effect on Dealer Margins 


The theory that the so-called “price leader” determines 
gasoline prices in an area is sharply disputed by Edmund 
P. Learned in the conclusion of his Harvard Business Re- 
view article on the pricing policies and practices of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio. 

Dr. Learned, a business consultant and professor at Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, says that at least in Ohio “competition among 
dealers and among suppliers for increment profits are 
such strong market forces that they cannot be resisted.” 
He points out that “any of the other marketers in the 
state, by refusing to follow (a price upward) can force 
the company (Sohio) to reconsider its action as was done 
once on a state-wide basis and in many instances on a 
local basis.” 


Of special interest because of the basing point de- 
cisions of the Federal Trade Commission and Supreme 


Court is Dr. Learned’s conclusion that Sohio “does not 
use a formula in establishing its prices. It has neither 
a single nor a multiple basing point system. No one fac- 
tor seems to be dominant as to what prices ought to be. 
Its management believes that markets, not refineries or 
individual consumers, make prices, and there certainly is 
a large quantity of evidence in the Sohio price history 
to support this view.” 


By arrangement with the author and the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS has printed 
Dr. Learned’s entire article in four installments of which 
this is the last. In addition to Dr. Learned’s summary, 
this installment includes discussion of the dealer mar- 
gin and a comparison of the Ohio gasoline market with 
other markets. Previous installments appeared in NPN 
Nov. 10, p. 26, Nov. 17, p. 47, and Nov. 24, p. 30. 








By EDMUND P. LEARNED 


The company has an obvious inter- 
est in the width of the dealer margin 
in its market. As noted earlier, it 
does not post a dealer margin as such, 
though for the purpose of immediate 
discussion, as was explained, the 
author has regarded the spread be- 
tween the two posted prices as a 
“posted” dealer margin. In this sense, 
the company’s state-wide posted 
prices have allowed a uniform deal- 
er margin for many years, since from 
1937 to 1946 the posted service sta- 
tion price was always 3-1/2c higher 
than its posted dealer price. On Nov. 
28, 1946, the company announced a 
state-wide margin of 3-3/4c, but this 
figure did not for some time become 
the actual margin in any of the 14 
key cities (see Exhibit 8). 


By July 1947 the 3-3/4c margin be- 
came generally applicable. Late in 
1947 the “posted” dealer margin was 
raised to 4c in order to cover the 
higher wage costs of dealers and com- 
pany-operated stations. 


Thus, in effect, with the “posted” 
dealer margin actually being realized 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948, the increase 
was from 3c to 4c, or a gain for the 
dealers of 33-1/2%.« Even at 4c in 
1947 the margin prevalent in Ohio was 
lower than that taken by dealers op- 
erating under the so-called Iowa plan 
(whereby company-owned stations 
are leased to dealers) in a number of 
other states—a point of some signifi- 
cance as will be evident later. 


A further complication is the fact 
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that at certain times during the pe- 
riod reviewed some suppliers gave 
guaranteed margins to dealers. In 
effect they guaranteed that their own 
dealer prices would always be a cer- 
tain figure under the service station 
price of Sohio. This was not neces- 
sarily the phraseology of any contract, 
but it was the intent. In 1937 in Ak- 
ron, when the spread of prices was 
3c, two dealers were lost to a com- 
petitive supplier who the dealers 
claimed had offered them yuaranteed 
margins of 4-1/2c. In 1938 competi- 
tors were reported to be offering mar- 
gins of 3-1/2c and 4c when the com- 
nany spread was 2-1/2c or 3c. 


The policy of the company with re- 
spect to the spread between S. S. and 
dealer prices is: (1) to follow the re- 
tail competitive market in quoting a 
service station price and (2) to quote 
a dealer price that measures the com- 

petitive forces at work in the jobber 


or supplier market. Certain economic 
factors, such as an oversupply of fas- 
oline, will generally react on a! prices 
In such cases dealer and serv:ce sta- 
tion prices tend to move together. On 
the other hand, other economic fac- 
tors such as overdevelopment of re- 
tail outlets in any particular area or 
the price behavior of dealers may af- 
fect a single price only, in this case 
the retail service station price, with 
the retail and dealer prices tending 
to move independently of each other. 
Markets, not company costs, make 
both these prices. 


At the same time, the company of 
course must take costs into consid- 
eration. The independent dealers who 
are Sohio customers want their mar- 
gin to cover their costs, and the com- 
pany expects in the long run to con- 
duct its operations so that the prices 
in company service stations will be 
high enough to cover the costs of han- 


Exhibit 8—Sohio “Posted” Dealer Margins in Key Cities—1936 to 1948 


Year* 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
ey texto eeedetveuass , a 
rere Cree rT Tr io. oe 


Cents 


Number of Cities Selling at Margins of 
d 2. 


3. 7-2.8 2.5 2 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
14 
14 
13 1 
2 il 1 
oy) 2 3 
6 4 4 
11 3 
12 2 
14 
14 
14 
14 


* As of July 1, 1936, to July 1, 1947; January 1, 1948. 


NOTE: The key cities are: Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Lima, 
Mansfield, Marion, Portsmouth, Springfield, Toledo, Youngstown, and Zanesville. 
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Many exclusive construction features are 
built into Butler Truck Tanks to make 
your transportation dollars go further. 
They are long-run, economy features, 
designed to keep Butler tanks at top oper- 
ating efficiency for extra years of low- 
cost service. 


Butler Truck Tanks are available in many 


BUTLER 


sizes and capacities to meet your particu- 
lar requirements. Compare their construc- 
tion, overall performance and distinctive 
beauty with that of any other tank. You’ll 
see why Butler Truck Tanks are first choice 
among experienced operators for econom- 
ical local delivery service and over-the- 
highway transportation. Mail coupon today 
for detailed information. 


& BUILT 


Reg US Pat Off 


TRUCK TANKS 
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TRUCK TANKS 


- WMMG 


COMPLETE WELDED UNIT—Shell seams are 


expertly welded by experienced craftsmen to 


ee shell maximum strength, and ge re- 


uce possibility of leaks. Watertight flashing 
and rear bucket box integrally welded to shell. 


LEAK-PROOF FILL COVER AND DOME 


ASSEMBLY-—Self-closing fill cover, made of 
lightweight aluminum; original design, simple 
and trouble-free operation. Provides (1) adjust- 
able gasket pressure feature; (2) adequate com- 
— pressure and vacuum vents; (3) gage 
marker. 








FEATURES* 


DIE-FORMED PARTS — Die-formed, flanged, 
double-bulkheads internally welded to tank shell 
for smooth skin appearance and dished for max- 
imum strength. Other parts die-formed for 
closer, better fit, longer service life. 





MOUNTING -—Lightweight longitudinal steel sill, 
adequately cross braced, eliminates use of cross 
bolsters. Cross braces, rigidly connected to longi- 
tudinal sill with channel type gussets. U-bolts 
and clamp bars rigidly tie tank to truck chassis. 














BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. e@ GALESBURG, ILL. ° RICHMOND, CALIF. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















' Send All Inquiries To: 7454 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 3, Mo. ; 

i 954 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. z 

j Dept. S P.O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. F 

5 

Send complete NAME. er , ait ams , 
Information on 

Butler Truck Tanks ADDRESS __ acest arnlinistaisascniiasiebiplcenesci saa lanai Maainjaiibdcenlh E 

Gals. Capacity t 

CITY_ Se Rae 8 
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| Combination 





Free-running, combina- 
tion ball-bearing and 
swing joint, easily tight- 
ened or repacked in 
place. The bearing takes 
the entire weight and 
thrust of the reel, remov- 
ing all strain from the 
packing gland. 













Double outlet simplifies 
piping and permits a by- 
pass connection when re- 
quired. 


Hose clamp by its snub- 
bing action takes strain 
off hose coupling and pre- 
vents breakage of hose 
where attached to reel. 


+ 






. ‘ WA hy 
Recessed front makes 
this the most compact 
reel obtainable. All 
parts easily accessible. — 






New design all-ball-bear- 
ing universal driving 
mechanism. Reel frame 
punched, so that driving 
mechanism can be in- 
stalled in any of 4 po- 
sitions. (See diagram 
below.) 


Hose connection at 
correct angle to pre- 
vent hose kinks. Hose 
can be attached to 
redl or renewed eas- 
ily by first removing 
the elbow. This elbow 
is fastened to the reel 
by four bolts. 













Py my 
Sue Sie 
aos 


Roller chain drive in 
front for easy access. 
Free-running and eas- 
ily adjusted for wear. 


Reel can be 
cranked 
from the side 
or the rear. 
Designed so 
that the side 
cranking 
mechanism 
can be in- 
stalled in any 
of 4 positions. 





4 Be Pe ke 
: 5 ¥ 














braking and locking device, 
with renewable asbestos brake disk. With 
this device, the reel can run free, with a 
slight drag, or can be locked securely. 


Rigid construction 
with welded spokes 
and supporting angles 
assuring long life. 
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The Hose Reel You Have Been Looking For 


COMPACT, RUGGED, LIGHT IN WEIGHT, 


easily accessible. It is light in weight. A reel that 
BALL-BEARING CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT 


holds 100 feet of 11/2’’ hose weighs only 93 pounds. 










The Philadelphia Valve Co. reel is the finest reel 
built. It is compact, rugged, and light in weight. 
All parts are of steel, malleable iron, or bronze; 
no cast iron is used. It is ball-bearing throughout 
with hardened and ground races. (6 ball bear- 
ings are used.) It will never wear out. 

The reel can be changed from top winding 
to bottom winding by reversing the hose con- 
nection and rotating the drum. All working 


parts and hose connections are in front and 


We can furnish hose reels in any size or 
shape. They can be furnished for installation 
either in bucket box at rear of truck or in under- 
slung box on side of truck. Give inside dimen- 
sions of box when writing for information. 
Special reels can also be furnished for Airfield 
Refueling Pits and Ship Docks. 

Delivery can generally be made in a few days 
after receipt of order. For sizes, prices, and 
dimensions, write for Catalogue No. 165. 
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PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 





ARAMINGO AVENUE AND ONTARIO STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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dling gasoline from the _ refinery 
through the service stations. The 
aggregate income in both company 
and dealer stations is affected by 
price-volume relationships and the 
sales of other services. The total 
costs, too, vary with volume because 
of the elements of fixed and variable 
expense. 


To Find the Combination 


The company knows its income and 
costs in its stations, and it carries on 
experimentation to find the combina- 
tion of price, volume, services, and 
facilities which will maximize net in- 
come. But the expenses incurred in 
company stations are not exactly com- 
parable with those of independent 
dealers. On the one hand, many of the 
dealer units, because of their small 
size, do not incur some of the Social 
Security costs which the company 
must absorb; individual proprietors 
are exempt from the provisions of 
wage and hour laws; the pressure on 
independent dealers to pay union 
rates of wages is not so great as it is 
in any responsible large company, 
whether in this industry or some oth- 
er. Moreover, many of the independ- 
ent stations operate gasoline pumps 
as a sideline to some other business, 
which carries most of the overhead. 
On the other hand, as an offset against 
certain higher costs which the com- 
pany may incur in its stations are the 
lower costs of servicing these stations 
in the jobber part of the company 
operation. 

Thus the economics of dealer opera- 
tion are obviously quite different from 
those of the service stations of a semi- 
integrated company like Sohio. Yet 
the fact that the company must de- 
pend upon independent dealers means 
that it cannot establish prices in its 
own stations which might make it 


difficult or impossible to obtain the 
desired services of independents. The 
company therefore is interested in the 
ability of its customers to survive un- 
der low margins, even though im- 
posed by the market rather than in- 
itiated by Sohio. 

This concern about dealer margins 
is reflected in a research study made 
in November 1941 of the comparative 
position of several types of dealers be- 
tween 1937 and 1940-1941. Exhibit 9 
contains a summary of this study. 
Four groups of service station dealers 
were included. Groups 1 and 2 had no 
physical improvements made in their 
stations between 1937 and 1941; in 
Group 1 margins realized had been 
reduced from 3% to 3c, and in 
Group 2 from 3-1/2c to 2-1/2c. Groups 
3 and 4 had enclosed lubricating fa- 
cilities added Between 1937 and 1941; 
in Group 3 margins realized were re- 
duced from 3-1/2c to 3c as in Group 1, 
and in Group 4 from 3-1/2c to 2-1/2c 
as in Group 2. All stations in these 
categories in 1937 were covered by the 
study. 

With the exception of the first 
group, all groups increased their gal- 
lonage sales over the period more 
than the increase in total state con- 
sumption. In the first two groups 
there was a decline in the dollar gas- 
oline sales, and in the other two 
groups an increase. In all cases the 
associated sales of merchandise in- 
creased greatly, so that after the de- 
duction of expenses the net available 
for the salary and return on invest- 
ment of the dealer-operator actually 
increased. The advantage of improved 
facilities seems to be obvious. It is 
particularly noticeable, also, that both 
the aggregate and percentage increase 
in the net for the dealer was greater 
when the margins were smaller. 


There is every indication that the 


Gasoline Pricing 





demand for gasoline as a whole is not 
so elastic as the demand at particular 
stations. Reduced prices may result in 
the transfer of patronage without 
appreciable increases in total gaso- 
line sales. The number of dealers in 
Ohio did not increase so rapidly as in 
many other states. The low-margin 
policy may have contributed to this 
situation. 

Sohio policy is one of nonresistance 
to underlying economic forces. On the 
other hand, the company hesitates to 
expedite these trends. Tt prefers to fol- 
low rather than to lead. This seems 
to be good judgment. While social 
and economic changes are desirable, 
it is better to have them evolutionary 
and moderate than revolutionary and 
unduly accelerated. Furthermore, any 
company that reads the decisions of 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission as sup- 
ported by the courts and reads de- 

ates in Congress and state legisla- 
tures can appreciate that economic 
efficiency is not the sole test applied 
by our public policy makers to busi- 
ness practices. The chain grocery 
stores, for example, have found this 
to be true. It would be foolish for 
Sohio not to take the social environ- 
ment into account. 


Stations Blockaded 


Refusal to Raise Prices During 
Soft Market Brings Reprisals 


To an outsider one of the interest- 
ing aspects of pricing policy is its re- 
lationship to outside agencies and the 
public, The situation in Akron after 
the end of the NRA is a case in point 
The division manager in Akron was 
the source of the following informa- 
tion. 

In October 19324 the spread between 
dealer and S. S. prices were 3-1/2c, 
where it remained until 1937. In the 
svring of 1936, an organization of 


Exhibit 9—Effect of Margin Reductions and Improved Facilities on Net to Sohio Dealers 


Exposed Lubricating Facilities Enclosed Lubricating Facilities Added 


Number in Group Group I Group If Group Hl Group IV 
69 87 23 31 
1937 1941 1937 1941 1937 1941 1937 1941 

Gaaetene BRAGG 2. ssivvces 3.5¢ 3.0¢ 3.5¢ 2.5¢ 3.5¢ 3.0¢ 3.5¢ 2.5¢ 
Average Monthly Gallons per Sta- 

tion .. 6524460840 60060 6¥ ten 8,059 8,786 8,806 11,459 9,645 12,822 9,894 15,069 
Percentage Change in Gallons per 

Month* Sea ae 49% +30% 1.33% +-52% 

Average Monthly Gasoline Sales. . 281.86 $268.66 $312.16 $298.20 $337.56 $392.15 $349.29 $388.93 

Percentage Change in Gasoline Sales —4.7% 4.7% +16% 4+-11% 
Other Merchandise and Services 

Sales iredseveeweces ; $73.38 $135.61 $121.25 201.51 $120.04 $301.66 $136.10 $358.00 
Percentage Change in Sales—Mer- 

chandise and Services........ +85 % +66 % 4+-151% +-163 % 

WOtee BROGMES cco ccc cce $355.24 $404.27 $433.41 $499.71 $157.60 $693.81 $485.39 $746.93 

Rent ener T eee Pee oe $77.76 $72.58 $102.84 $89.31 $91.24 $128.59 $107.34 $126.01 

RO. k.c< ckpee Weeekbeseosaus : 66.13 83.38 105.18 131.17 112.11 194.02 111.24 205.24 

CUE TRNCUEE eds svisewecccccess 28.17 33.50 35.70 44.59 33.69 63.29 37.87 86.38 

Total Expenses $172.06 $189.46 $243.72 $265.07 $237.04 $385.90 $256.45 $417.63 

Net for Dealer-Operator.......... $183.18 $214.81 $189.69 $234.64 $220.56 $307.91 $228.94 $329.30 

Percentage Change in Net for Dealer +18 % +24 % + 40% +-44% 


* State taxable consumption gained 14% between the two periods. 
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USES: 1. Filling above-ground storage tanks with gasoline, 
kerosene and fuel oil by pumping from over the top of tank cars 
and from transports. 2. Delivering from storage tanks to truck 
loading racks. Each is a 2-inch pump with capacity of over 115GPM 


USER: socony-Vacuum Oil Company agency plant at Stockton, 
Minos. 

Another modern bulk plant where Marlow Self-Priming 
Centrifugals have ended pumping problems. Any one 
of the four Marlows which are installed here will empty 
a 10,000-gallon tank car in |'/, hours — or fill a | ,500- 
gallon truck tank in 14 minutes — and will do it auto- 
matically, quietly and dependably. 


What's more, these Marlow centrifugals would be 
doing their efficient job even if the storage tanks were 
underground, because a Marlow combines the time- 
proved advantages of centrifugal pumping with fast, 
positive self-priming action. A Marlow won't vapor 
lock. It purges itself automatically. 


In a Marlow, the impeller alone moves the liquid— 
there are no auxiliary priming devices to adjust or get 
out-of-order. Furthermore, a Marlow stays efficient 
even after long, hard use. That's because there are no 
rubbing parts in these modern pumps; therefore, tank 
scale, welding shot and other abrasive solids which are 
so destructive to rotary pumps hove practically no 
effect on a Marlow's efficiency. Maintenance costs 
and down-time are cut to a new low, 


MARLOW PUMPS -e 
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THAT'S WHY MORE 
a Ce i elehy: 
THEM EVERY DAY 


e 
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ALL THESE ADVANTAGES, AND MORE... 
© Self-priming on suction lifts 

© Centrifugal action—quiet, efficient 

© Marlow self-compensating shaft seal 

© Higher capacity for size 

© No by-pass or pressure-relief valves 

® Long life and low maintenance 


~~ 


Continued high capacity at low initial cost 


KNOW THE DETAILS 











The Marlow bulletin, “Petroleum Product 
Pumps,” describes and illustrates the ad- 
vantages of this modern way to pump 
petroleum products. A copy will be 
sent you promptly 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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dealers in Summit County held a 
meeling at which the members appar- 
ently agreed to raise the service sta- 
tion prices 1/2c to provide dealers 
with a 4c margin. Just before the 
middle of July 1936 the company re- 
ceived a letter from this association 
stating that on July 15 its members 
were going to post prices represent- 
ing a 4c margin and would appreciate 
the co-operation of the company. In 
reply the division manager pointed 
out that there were already many 
pested prices below the 3-1/2c level, 
indicating an existing softness in the 
market which would only be exag- 
gerated by a higher posting. The 
company did not increase its service 
station price, and company stations 
were blockaded by certain of the deal- 
ers and their sympathizers about the 
16th of the month. The company 
was informed that the blockade would 
be withdrawn if it removed its price 
signs from in front of the stations. 
The company did not acquiesce; the 
blockade lasted from 10 to 15 days 
with diminishing success; and the 4¢ 
margin posting of the dealers grad- 
ually weakened. 


Relations with Dealers 


Division Manager Speaks His 
Mind About a Price Problem 


In a pithy talk to a meeting of the 
company’s marketing department in 
September 1937, the division manager 
commented upon the relations with 
the dealers’ association in Akron and 
price differentials, as quoted below. 
Of particular interest is the way the 
Iowa plan of leasing stations to deal- 
ers, which actually had been started 
to meet the threat of sharply grad- 
uated taxes on multiple outlets op- 
erated by a single company, struck 
one of the men “on the firing line’ in 
this quite different situation. 


“To say truthful whether the Iowa 
plan was the father of the mark-up 
or the mark-up was the father of the 
Iowa plan would be largely a matter 
of geography. Having found them- 
selves on their own in Iowa, it didn’t 
take the boys long to hit upon the 
idea so generally advertised by the 
NRA that if you needed more money, 
the consumer stood ready if not glad 
to give it to you. Then as the mark- 
up idea spread, companies which 
would rather die than to say “no” 
found the leasing of stations a perfect 
solution of a double problem, that of 
retaining dealers’ good will and in 
most cases sidestepping a retailing 
cost which had already become bur- 
densome. This flight from trouble 
was by no means confined to Ohio. 
Today cnormous areas, both metro- 
politan and rural, are represented by 
no salary-operated (company-operat- 
ed) stations owned by major com- 
panies, In fact, during this transition, 
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Ohio was probably the most signifi- 
cant area in the country for one par- 
ticular reason. That is that in the face 
of terrific pressure this company has 
retained out of 797 stations, 127 
servicenters and 113 regular stations, 
or 240 in all on a salary basis and that 
so far as these stations dominate 
their areas, they establish a three 
and a half cent margin for resellers. 
This change occurred first in Akron 
in July, 1936, and if our experience is 
any standard for other divisions, the 
history is about like this: that for 
the first month or two the main job 
is to dodge the bullets. After that 
both the dealers and the Company 
settled down to live together and like 
it. This first period was particularly 
embarrassing for us because we had 
made almost no progress in signing 
dealers on a lease and sublease ar- 
rangement when the battle was be- 
gun, and we were naturally predty ner- 
vous about such a thing as a dealer 
boycott. It is therefore important 
to record that in the 13 months that 
we have now lived with this situation, 
we have never lost a dealer because 
of this difference in point of view. 


“This new situation has produced 
certain results which ought to be put 
in the record. I suppose nearly all of 
you are now living with a price sit- 
uation of Standard Oil Co. service 
station price of 19c; Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation price of 19.5c; and trackage- 
station prices of 17.5c. Such a sit- 
uation cannot help but be a great ad- 
vantage to our company-operated sta- 
tions and to the trackage stations. 
Which of these will gain the most 
will depend on which has the better 
representations to pick up the volume 
so energetically thrown away by the 
dealers using the mark-up. However, 
a shift of volume has set in and seems 
to be gaining in momentum. A year 
ago I mentioned that I did not like 
the lowa plan. Today I do, provided 
our competitors go to it and we 
don’t. 


In the Face of Good Politics 


“Now please get this and get it 
straight: The refusal of this company 
to follow along with a 4c margin is 
not political. God knows we are driv- 
ing right into the face of apparent 
good politics by refusing to follow. 
Therefore if we are not correct in our 
position or our diagnosis we must pay 
a heavy penalty because we went 
counter to about 90% of the dealers’ 
desires in this matter and counter to 
100% of our competitive propaganda. 


“Today in Akron where this situa- 
tion has been longest established and 
where therefore the forces set in mo- 
tion by the dealers’ mark-up have had 
the longest time to ripen, the issue has 
been forced, not by us but by the cut- 
price marketers. 


“I shall not dwell upon the troubles 
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incident to a growing cut-price mar- 
ket, except to point out that when 
al] the protection possible has been 
given by suppliers it still is a field 
day for the cut-price boys when the 
dealers give them 4c to work on. To- 
day in Akron we are supplying dealers 
at 14.5c. The trackside are selling 
at 16.5c and the dealers are attempt- 
ing to get 18.5c. I need hardly point 
out that we could supply the cut price 
people at our prevailing tank wagon 
price and they would still find it profit- 
able to undersell. Therefore this ad- 
vantage must be met out of dealers’ 
margin because only there can the 
relative prices be brought nearer to- 
gether. Today a feeble but signifi- 
cant movement has been started in 
Akron to reduce the dealers’ margin 
to 3c. In the meantime we have en- 
joyed a comparative immunity by oc- 
cupying a middle ground by giving 
our salaried operation the benefit of 
a 1/2c markdown from the Dealers’ 
Association price. We have been ad- 
mitting for years that too many out- 
lets were being established, that the 
litth veneer of profits was being 
spread too thin to support the num- 
her of people seeking a livelihood be- 
hind the gasoline pump. Now if a day 
of reckoning is at hand, for God’s 
sake, let us not bury our heads in 
the sand and try to postpone it.” 


Comparison with Other Areas 


Gasoline Prices Lower in 
Ohio Than in Most States 


This case study is not complete 
without a comparison of Ohio gaso- 
line prices with those in other states 
and cities and a plance at the up- 
ward trend of prices in the postwar 
period. 


In 13 Ohio cities Sohio dealer prices 
ex-tax were 0.57c a gallon higher 
than prices in 12 border cities in 1936, 
and 0.05c higher in 1937. In 1938 
they were 0.1l4c lower. Between 
1939 and 1947 Sohio prices averaged 
from 0.5c to 0.7¢c lower. Since No- 
vember 1947 Sohio dealer prices have 
averaged slightly over 0.2c higher 
than the border cities. 


These facts seem to coincide with 
the basic economics of the Ohio mar- 
ket. It is one of the denser gasoline 
markets of the United States, and 
therefore jobber costs tend to be low- 
er. It is available to many refinery 
areas and is a convenient place to 
dispose of surplus gasoline. Few com- 
panies like to “spoil their own mar- 
kets,” but they have no compunction 
about spoiling the other fellow’s mar 
ket. Thus Sohio, whose basic policy 
is to take an economic reading of 
the market and post a price accord- 
ingly, would be expected to post rela- 
tively low prices. Moreover, its de- 
sire for some stability in prices could 
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not be realized unless it stabilized at 
realistic levels, 

So far as retail prices to consumers 
are concerned, from 1937 on the So- 
hio state-wide posted S. S. price ex- 
tax averaged 0.51c under similar 
prices in 50 United States cities. In 
1938, Sohio was 0.83c under; in 1940 
and 1941, 0.18c under; from 1942 to 
1945, about 1c under, and in 1946 and 
1947 about 0.7c under. When real- 
ized S. S. prices are compared to post- 
ed prices in other cities, Sohio in some 
years was 2c under the 50 cities and 
for the 11-year period averaged 1.63c 
under the 50 cities. Of course the 
statistics probably do not tell the 
whole story, for there must have been 
concessions under postings in com- 
parable periods in other marketing 
areas, of which this company has no 
measure. Yet, caution about making 
a claim for the precise amount of the 
difference does not alter the fact 
that the price policy of Sohio and the 
margin policy set by dealers made 
for relatively low prices in Ohio. 

Since 1946, with gasoline supplies 
tight, the company has of course been 
able to charge more, in accordance 
with its policy of obtaining all it can 
consistent with its long-run objectives. 
But the fact remains that prices have 
still been low relative to other mar- 
ket areas. A higher price in Ohio, 
under current conditions, might at- 
tract enough marginal suppliers into 
the market to meet demand. It is 
significant that during 1947 the com- 
pany allocated gasoline among its 
customers and actually closed its com- 
pany-operated stations for whole days 
or ports of days on account of short- 
ages, which suggests that it could 
have obtained higher retail prices if 
it wanted to, In accordance with its 
longer view of its activities and its 
sense of public responsibility, it did 
not elect to exploit customers and 
charge all the traffic would bear. In 
other words, it did not let price be 
the device for equating demand and 
supply. The management probably 
would not entirely agree with the 
above description; it would simply 
emphasize its conscious policy that 
low prices are sounder than high 
prices in the long run and would at- 
tribute the oasis of low prices in Ohio 
in part to that company policy. 


Postwar Prices 


Large-Scale Black Markets 

Prevented Despite Demand 

Postwar gasoline prices are largely 
the function of phenomenal increases 
in demand for petroleum products re- 
flected in higher crude oil prices, and 
a large dosage of common sense by 
price leaders who are trying to keep 
demand pressures from causing great- 
er increases in prices. 


The petroleum industry had antici- 
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pated some decline in total demand 
for products following the war. It was 
not thought that consumer demand 
for automobile gasoline, fuel oil, in- 
dustrial fuels, lubricants, and so on 
would replace the tremendous war 
demand as promptly as it did. But 
peacetime demand increased beyond 
war demand. By the middle of 1946 
the premiums being paid by some 
purchasers of crude forced the mar- 
ket price up. When an oil purchaser 
loses many well connections and a 
substantial volume of oil because 
someone else will pay more for the 
oil, the price of crude oil is most 
likely to advance. 


There is not space here to discuss 
the arguments that took place in the 
industry about the wisdom of trying 
to hold the price of crude oil down 
“because higher prices would not pro- 
duce more oil” in view of shortages 
in drilling supplies, equipment, and 
pipe. The valiant efforts of some of 
the crude price leaders to hold the 
price down were not wholly success- 
ful. However, the public expression 
of opposition by different oil com- 
panies to advances in crude did, in 
the author’s opinion, keep the price 
from going still higher. It is a fact, 
a'though the general public is not 
likely to realize it, that some of the 
higher 1947 and 1948 profits of oil 
companies which are producers of 
crude oil have come as a result of 
higher crude prices forced upon them 
by market demand. Sohio, of course, 
is a net buyer of crude; and since 
crude is a substantial cost to Sohio, 
it raised its gasoline prices. 


Allocations and Conservation 


While price advances reflected the 
increase in product demand, appar- 
ently the retail price was not used 
to equate demand and supply. Rather, 
allocations and public campaigns to 
conserve products and to reduce con- 
sumption were resorted to. In some 
states public officials supervised allo- 
cations. In September 1947 the author 
watched an operating committee of 
Sohio make decisions to give up profit- 
able gasoline sales through its com- 
pany-operated stations for less profit- 
able sales to other customers: the 
decisions were difficult to make, but 
they seemed to be the only justifiable 
ones in terms of long-run obligations 
to customers, 


The fact that the economics of the 
oil industry allow many companies 
to carry their distribution function 
down through jobbing and sometimes 
through retailing probably has been 
an advantage to the public, for it has 
prevented black or grey markets on 
a large scale. In contrast there have 
been grey markets and high prices in 
steel products and high prices based 
on demand and supply factors in used- 


car lots. But manufacturers of steel 
and automobiles who are also regard- 
ed as monopolistic competitors by 
certain economists are not taking full 
advantage of the situation. Some 
jobbers and some small oil companies 
have sold at higher prices. This en- 
ables the latter among others to pay 
premiums for oil with the conse- 
quences already noted. 


Price Leadership 


There’s Always a Question 
Whether Others Will Follow 


What does the above description 
of the pricing of gasoline by a so- 
called price leader add up to? As a 
semi-integrated company, selling to 
dealers as a jobber and to consumers 
as a retailer, Sohio has two separate 
markets to appraise. Economic forces 
in these markets to a considerable de- 
gree are focused on local areas. Local 
retail dealers set the different pat- 
terns which the company has to meet 
as a retailer. Local, almost pin-point, 
price cutting and other indirect forms 
of competition of suppliers in local 
areas have caused the company to 
make variations in its dealer prices 
also on a local basis. Recognition 
of these realities has finally resulted 
in the abandonment of a state-wide 
price. 


On the question of price leadership 
in the jobber market, there is no doubt 
that the company can post a price; 
whether it is followed by others is an- 
other question. As a large marketer 
the company can attempt to lead 
prices up, but its success depends 
upon having followers. Any of the 
other marketers in the state, by refus- 
ing to follow, can force the company 
to reconsider its action as was. done 
once on a state-wide basis and in many 
instances on a local basis. They can 
draw enough volume away by retain- 
ing lower prices to induce the com- 
pany to retrace its steps. In turn 
it would be difficult for smaller mar- 
keters to lead prices up if the com- 
pany did not choose to follow them. 


The company can and does lead the 
jobber market* down when there are 
substantial reductions in crude, al- 
though there was only one example 
during the period studied because of 
the general rising trend of prices. At 
the same time, other oil companies or 
jobbers, through direct price reduc- 
tions or indirect measures, frequently 


* When Dr. Learned uses the phrase ‘jobber 
market’’ he is referring to that part of its 
operation in which Sohio performs a wholesale 
function (selling to its dealers) as _ distin- 
guished from that part in which it performs 
a retail function (selling at salary-operated 
stations). As used in this article the phrase 
‘“‘jobber market’’ has no connection with 
Sohio’s sales to Independent jobbers which 
Sohio handles through a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Fleet-Wing Corp. 
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Model B-2 
with horizontal set- | 
back register. Capac- 
ity 100 gpm. Other 
style registers optional. 
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ON THE LOADING LINE 






















No retail merchant could operate successfully 
without profit protecting cash registers. And in 
your business you need the positive, profit guard- 
ing gallonage accounting that only Rotocycle 
meters provide. For like cash registers, Roto- 
cycle meters stand sentinel duty over every trans- 
action. They stop leaks and catch inaccurately 
calibrated truck compartments. They eliminate 
mistakes common to gauge reading. And they 
prevent unauthorized withdrawals. 







Ma. Model B-3 


with large counter | 
set-back register, 
Capacity 200 gpm. | 
Other style regis- 

ters optional. 


What's more, Rotocycle metered outlets speed 
operations; help you serve more trucks per day. 
Too, with metered records you can install a 
businesslike system of inventory control. 





Rotocycle meters have an exclusive, time-tested, 
all-revolving working mechanism. They run 
smoothly, quietly and are durably accurate. Now’s 
the time to modernize your loading racks with 
modern Rotocycle meters. Write for catalog. 


© 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION |. ees 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company — oman ‘oa 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. | ister. Capacity 


gpm. Other style 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles Gest optional, 


Model B-4 


with large counter 
set-back register. 
Capacity 350 gpm. 
Other style regis- 
ters optional, 





New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 


Pittsburgh eozocycce Meters 
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BEST IN FIELD, 
CHAMPLIN SCORES 


AGAIN AND AGAIN 


ENID, Okla., Nov. 17—(Special)— 
The true test of a champion is keen 
competition under all kinds of condi- 
tions, and HI-V-I scores again and again 
in the highly competitive field of Motor 
Oil Sales! 


Glowing reports of HI-V-I's outstand- 
ing performance under adverse weather 
conditions continue to pour into the 
home office of the Champlin Refining 
Company. 

“It stands up at boiling temperatures 
and yet it flows easily at freezing and 
below,” users say enthusiastically. 

“That's why,” dealers write, “Hi-V-I 
outsells other motor oils. It is a real cham- 
pion in sales as well as performance.” 


Since public acclamation has made a 
champion of HI-V-I, dealers all over the 
country are featuring this star-perform- 
ing Twin-Action Motor Oil. 


HI-V-| IS A PRODUCT OF 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Producers, Refiners, Distributors of Quality Petroleum Products Since 1916 
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have taken the actual initiative in 
leading local prices down, when it was 
to their advantage. After many oc- 
currences of this kind, Sohio reduced 
its state-wide prices, thus giving the 
apvearance of having led the market 
both up and down, This is a super- 
ficial view of the real situation, largely 
caused by the fiction of a state-wide 
posted price. 


An Upper Limit 


Several Factors Put Ceiling 
On Price Company Can Charge 


In the retail market the company 
is more aptly described as a follower 
than as a leader. While it does quote 
a retail service station price at a vary- 
ing figure above its dealer price, it can- 
not make others follow this price. It 
does not believe in asking its own 
dealers to follow, and many do not. 
Company dealers of course are in com- 
petition with other dealers in the lo- 
cal area. The market forces set an 
upper limit on the prices which all 
these dealers can charge in the long 
run. Temporarily, one may charge 
more than the others, but he will liqui- 
date his position unless he has some 
special service or location appeal 
for customers. Thus, the company 
cannot state a price which is far 
above the levels which other dealers 
charge. 

Truc, the many price surveys made 
by the company show that it often 
was somewhat above its retail com- 
petitors but maintained its sales 
through the quality of service ren- 
dered in its particular locations. The 
price differential which consumers 
will pay for these features, however, 
is definitely limited and varies be- 
tween local markets. Neither the 
company nor the author has worked 
out any scientific rationale as to why 
these differentials vary. The necessity 
of responding to the facts is more im- 
portant than the reason why. These 
very differences generate efforts to re- 
juce costs by improvements in meth- 
ods of transportation and the like. 
The alert marketer is ever on the 
watch to hoid his volume position and 
to discover ways of improving his 
profit position. It is this competition 
for advantage that brings about the 
types of service, products, and loca- 
tion for which consumers are willing 
to pay. 

The result of accepting economic 
fact and following the market in nam- 
ing its retail price is that the spread 
between S. S. and dealer prices is not 
SO excessive as to lead to overexpan- 
sion of outlets. Nor is it so large as 
to be described as a “high-price”’ pol- 
icy, which the history shows induces 
price cutting and wasteful forms of 
competition. The margins seem ade- 
quate for efficient dealers. The com- 
pany appears to be operating on the 
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assumption that when retailers are 
allowed to establish the level of re- 
tail prices and thereby their margins, 
the company receives less onus for 
the result than it would if it had taken 
the leadership directly. What a man 
doesto himself, or what a group of men 
of kindred spirit do to him, he may 
accept gracefully, whereas a similar 
thing done by a large company or a 
price leader he is likely to reject with 
feeling and even with public clamor. 
Price leaders can ill afford to neg- 
lect human nature or the social en- 
vironment in which they operate. 


The company has demonstrated that 
it does not want to drive firms out of 
business unfairly, but neither can it 
or will it hold an umbrella over the 
market by a high-price policy. The 
latter was tried years ago and failed. 
The present management is against 
such unrealistic policies. 


No Basing Point System 


Sohio Management Believes 
That Markets Make Prices 


Schio docs not use a formula in es- 
tablishing either of its prices. It has 
neither a single nor a multiple basing 
point system. No one factor seems to 
be dominant in its judgments as to 
what prices ought to be. Its manage- 
ment believes that markets, not re- 
fineries or individual consumers, make 
prices, and there certainly is a large 
quantity of evidence in the Sohio 
price history to support this view. 

Is it not refreshing to have a busi- 
ness firm admit that it wants to get 
as much for its products as is con- 
sistent with its long-run objectives 
for survival and reasonable stability ? 
Is it not human for the executives 
to say, in effect: we do not like to 
spoil a market, but in fact we could 
not prevent price competition and 
indirect competition for advantage if 
we wanted to. If our judgments of 
economic reality are correct, market 
prices will be followed; if we are 
wrong, we will have to change our 
prices or lose our place in the mar- 
ket. 

By tests which the public may well 
apply to so-called monopolistic com- 
petitive industries, the gasoline mar- 
ket in Ohio during 1937-1947 was a 
socially sound one. Consumers had a 
chance to choose between stations 
combining varying elements of price, 
service, quality, and dependability. 
There was freedom for new firms to 
enter the trade and for new or old 
firms to try new combinations of func- 
tions at the various stages from pro- 
duction of crude oil to ultimate sale 
of gasoline. Innovation was not sup- 
pressed. New methods of perform- 
ine or combining old functions of dis- 
tribution developed. The market was 
filled with dynamic forces with which 


Gasoline Pricing 





the so-called price leader had to 
cope. Is it any wonder that manage- 
ment believes that leadership in the 
sense of any real control to do what 
it pleases is a fiction? 


Of course Sohio, like other individ- 
ual oil companies, does have some 
control over its prices. This kind of 
contro] seems to have prevented gas- 
oline prices from spiraling as much 
as many so-called free prices. Ad- 
ministrative price making in contrast 
to impersonal market price making 
vas roundly damned by some writers 
in the early 1930s, and sometimes cor- 
rectly. Yet what would prices be to- 
day in the oil industry, and in other 
industries as well, if there were not 
some administrative price makers 
who realized that they had public as 
well as stockholder responsibilities 
for prices? And does not the evi- 
dence indicate that in Ohio it is im- 
practicable to administer prices at 
anything except competitive levels; 
that it is impossible to hold prices up 
by administration ? Competition 
among dealers and competition among 
suppliers for increment profits are 
such strong market forces that they 
cannot be resisted. 


In any event, there is no point here 
in trving to defend all administra- 
tively determined prices. But the 
worst that can be said is that even 
the devil is entitled to his due. And 
the price makers in the Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) can hardly be regarded as 
devils. They are sincere, responsible 
business men dealing with many dif- 
ficult, complex, and often intangible 
problems. By their attitude, such men 
must be judged. They are not perfect 
in their judgments, but they are try- 
ing to do an honest job which can be 
revorted unashamedly to the public. 
They are not alone in the oil industry 
or in American industry in this re- 
spect. If more companies would tell 
their true pricing story, then all of us 
—economists and others—-would have 
a better base upon which to do our 
theorizing. 





Reprints Available 


Reprints of Dr. Edmund P. 
Learned’s article may be ob- 
tained by addressing: 


Harvard Business Review 
Soldiers Field Post Office 
Boston 63, Mass. 


The minimum quantity is six 
reprints, and the price for six is 
$1.50. Additional copies beyond 
six are 25c each. The Harvard 
Business Review will make spe- 
cial quotations on request for 
large quentities. 
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Fuel Oil Distributors Tightening 
Credit Policies, NPN Survey Shows 


Restrictions Vary from Single Delivery Plan 
To More Strict Limitation on Time Payment 


By ANDREW R. PATLA 
NPN Staff Writer 

Fuel oil distributors are keeping 
a closer check on customer credit as 
fuel oil margins remain relatively 
tight and higher prices inflate ac- 
counts receivable. This trend as 
shown in a check of marketers in 
all sections of the country by Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS—is in the 
nature of precaution rather than ne- 
cessity, for generally there has been 
no increase so far this heating sea- 
son in the percentage of bad debt 
loss based on gross fuel oil sales 
dollars. 

Credit limits imposed by marketers 
fall mostly into one cf two classes. 
Some distributors are sticking to a 
strict time limit on payments either 
halting deliveries if that limit is ex- 
ceeded or making further deliveries 
on a cash basis only. Other mar- 
keters are using a single delivery 
limit and making no additional de- 
liveries or only cash deliveries until 
the single delivery is paid in full. 

Although some fuel oil marketers 
find that customers readily accept 
tightened credit terms, other mar- 
keters find that application of stricter 
credit terms must be accompanied 
with detailed explanations to main- 
tain favorable customer relations. 

The following’ circular’ giving 
reasons for his company’s firmer 
credit rules is being circulated by C. 
F. Round, president of Insoilheat, 
Bangor, Maine, among his 2,700 fuel 
oil accounts. It illustrates the type 
of collection and _ public relations 
problem facing other fuel oil distri- 
butions today. The circular reads: 

“We are making plans to provide 
the best possible fuel oil service dur- 
ing the coming winter months. As 
one of our valued regular customers 
we hope to include you in our plans. 

“Following are some inside facts 
which we believe you will appreciate 
knowing about. As you may know, 
all oil dealers are required to pay 
their account within 10 days. On top 
of this, although dealers’ costs have 
sharply increased (drivers’ wages, re- 
pairs, equipment, gasoline, oil, tires, 
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telephone, insurance, offices expense 

all have just about doubled in 
cost since before the war), we, 
your dealers, now have only 22% 
of the sales price of fuel oil with 
which to pay all these expenses 
and try to make a little hard- 
earned profit. Before the war we 
had 36°, of the sales prices for 
expenses and profit. In other words, 
while refiners now are certainly mak- 
ing plenty, your dealers are in most 
cases actually losing money. 

“You will appreciate that under 
these very tight conditions if your 
dealer is to continue service, he can- 
not afford to absorb any credit losses 
whatever. 

“As a service to our regular cus- 
tomers we are planning to continue 
the courtesy of extending credit for 
30 days. We think you will, however, 
agree that deliveries to overdue ac- 
counts can be on a cash basis only.” 

The experience of W. M. Rile, 
Mitchell Oil Sales, Montclair, N. J., 
shows further what fuel oil marketers 
are doing to handle collection prob- 
lems this season. Mr. Rile comments 
that “the higher cost of fuel oil has 
resulted in a slow-up in the collection 
of our accounts, and it has been 
necessary for us to make a careful 
study of the situation and spend many 
hours in writing and calling our cus- 
tomers for payment. 

“Trying to keep good will at the 
same time is difficult. We feel, how- 
ever, that we approach the winter 
season with our collections in about 
the same shape as in other years. We 
hope to keep it so by carefully set- 
ting each customer’s limit and keep- 
ing within these limits during the 
heavy heating season.” 


Adopts Single Delivery Policy 


The trend to more strict credit 
rules also is evident in the south. 
The MeMillan-Shuler Oil Co., Inc., 
Fayetteville, N. C., is, for example, 
insisting on a policy of a single deliv- 
ery and full payment before another 
delivery is made. Company has as- 
signed one man “to give this credit 
situation his full and undivided atten- 





tion in the knowledge that it will 
be dollars saved.” 

Allied Oil Co., Cleveland, a large 
fuel oil marketer with both domestic 
and commercial accounts, has made 
no direct changes in its credit policy 


this season. It feels that its estab- 
lished credit system will keep bad 
debt losses at their present low level, 
so long as each account is investi- 
gated fully and placed in the proper 
credit category based on credit risk. 

Allied’s collection system, which is 
outlined below, is clear and flexible 
enough for adoption, at least in part, 
by other, smaller fuel oil marketers. 


Four different payment plans have 
been set up by Allied. A small num- 
ber of customers, about 1%, are 
favored with budget plans under 
which payments are made at regular 
intervals throughout the heating 
season, rather than for individual fuel 
oil deliveries. This group has, of 
course, already felt the effect of 
higher fuel oil prices—more so if 
their credit standing has been im- 
paired through higher prices and no 
increase in earning power. Payments 
are all based on customer’s earning 
power and quantity of fuel oil con- 
sumed over the heating season. 

Another small portion of Allied 
fuel oil customers are delivered to 
only on a C. O. D. basis. These ac- 
counts include the poor credit risks 
or those who cannot furnish sufficient 
credit information to warrant any 
risk. C.O.D. deliveries are discour- 
aged in view of the extra costs in- 
volved in having drivers make collec- 
tions. 

The majority of Allied accounts are 
in one of two categories, both of 
which pay on a load-to-load basis un- 
der time limits. The  better-risk 
group is billed for all monthly de- 
liveries on the 15th of the following 
month but has until the end of the 
month to make payment. Other less 
favorable-risk customers are billed on 
the 15th also, but for immediate pay- 
ment. 


No deliveries are made to overdue 
accounts unless provisions are mad 
for settlement. Allied emphasizes 
however, that all accounts are han 
dled on an individual basis after full 
investigation. This not only keep: 
down credit losses while maintaining 
good customer relations, the compan) 
believes, but also permits extra con 
cessions on payments under unusua 
circumstances, such as sickness, ac 
cidents, etc. 
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IF YOU EMPLOY 100 PEOPLE OR MORE... 


YOU CAN MAKE THESE 


YOUR wcceds Sl 





Payroll Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds 
actually increases worker production, 

as demonstrated in large and medium- 
sized companies throughout the 


nation. Here are some examples: 


— 
— 











PAYROLL SAVINGS 
CUTS ABSENTEEISM 


A survey made by a smaller com- 
pany in Minnesota showed that 
during a recent three-month peri- 
sloyees not on payroll sav- 
ere absent almost 2% times 
et frequently than those who 
we » Pp 
e on the Payroll Savings Plan, 


that pa j 
dow yroll saving 
cuts absenteeism! . 


od em} 
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Further proof 
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PAYROLL SAVINGS 
REDUCES ACCIDENTS 
t our eleven Navy Yards 


tion m the 
lent 


Records a 
show that, as participa 
Bond program increases, acct : 
wccident severity 


frequency and ¢ o% 


decline. When participation a 
Norfolk Navy Yard climbed to 
over 90%, accident frequency de- 
1 over 50%, and the accident 


lines a 
cline pped to 1/6 its 


severity index dro 


former level! 





Hundreds of companies are reporting benefits like these! 
Obviously, they add up to increased production. 

What’s more, the Payroll Savings Plan is a powerful 
weapon against inflation. Every Savings Bond dollar 
built up in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. That's good for the 
country’s future—which means it’s good for your com- 
pany’s future. 


invested. 








And, of course, it’s good for the employee's future, 
because the Bonds pay $4 at maturity for every $3 


If your company has the Payroll Savings Plan, make 
sure you and your employees are getting the most out of 
it! If you haven't yet installed the Plan, you're missing 
something! For facts or help, call your Treasury Depart- 
ment’s State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of OK) 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Industrial 
_ Projects 
She Kuljian 


EWGINEERS + CONSTRUCTORS 





e 
1200 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
New York 6 Washington 5 


WE NOW 
PRODUCE 


SNOW-WHITE 


DRY-SURFACE 


SLACK-WAXES 


ZECOLATUM  124-128°F M. P. 
ZECOLATUM = 128-132°F M. P. 
ZECOLATUM =: 1132-136°F M. P. 


LECO MATCH WAX 
AMBER AND PALE YELLOW 
100-110°F M. P. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 
WAX DIVISION 
H. W. KRAAZ 
G. S. ZIEGLER & CO. 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-8383 





Use of LPG for Irrigation Pumps, 


Tractors Level Seasonal Demand 


Texas Officials Told That Year-Around Sales, 
Increased Storage Will Solve Winter Shortages 


By NPN Special Correspondent 


AUSTIN, Tex.—Use of larger stor- 
age tanks and development of year- 
around markets will solve the prob- 
lem of winter shortages of LP-gas, a 
group of producers and dealers told 
Texas officials at a statewide hear- 
ing here this month. 

Spokesmen predicted that this win- 
ter’s spot shortages will be less acute 
than a year ago, because consumers 
and dealers have added greatly to 
storage facilities and the average 
user is keeping tanks filled better 
than a year ago. 

Clint Small of Austin, speaking 
for refiners, and distributor Albert 
Pickens of Tyler expressed opinion 
that storage problems can be ended 
within a year. Materials will be 
adequate by spring or early sum- 
mer to build the tankage needed, Mr. 
Small said. 

Robin Baker of Plainview told how 
dealers in the Panhandle-Plains farm- 
ing area have leveled out their sea- 
sons by selling LPG for irrigation 
pumps and for tractor fuel. <A mil- 
lion acres of land is irrigated in the 
Plainview-Lubbock-Hereford area, 
where farming is largely mechanized. 

“We sell more butane and propane 
in summer than winter in our area,” 
reported Mr. Baker. “Our customers 
use 500 to 1,000-gal tanks. I think 
we can equip several hundred trac- 
tors to use LP-gas. Selling thou- 
sand gallon storage tanks with trac- 
tor outlets will give the consumer 
storage to take care of his winter 
heating needs. 

“Dealers and refiners need the 
summer load. The dealer needs it 
to keep his employes busy the year 
around. If we properly develop this 
summer business, we can sell as 
much LP-gas in summer as in winter 
five or 10 years from now in all parts 
of the state except the cities. We 
believe it would solve our problem,” 
Mr. Baker stated. 

A Fort Stockton dealer said land- 
lords dislike to install large tanks on 
tenant farms, because the tanks 
often have to be moved. There is 
no shortage of gas in sight in his dis- 
trict, the Fort Stockton agent re- 
ported. 

Railroad Commissioner William J. 


Murray, chairman of the Emergency 
Fuel Commission recently reactivated 
by Gov. Beauford H. Jester, noted 
that Texas produces—on an annual 
basis—much more LPG than its do- 
mestic market requires. Production 
for Texas domestic market averages 
1,500,000 gals. daily, and consumption 
runs about 1,000,000 gals. Most of 
the consumption occurs during three 
winter months, however, 

Nat Harris, LPG division of the 
Railroad Commission, reported that 
consumer storage in Texas has in- 
creased 6%, bulk storage 12% and 
consumption 10% in Texas this year. 

“The net gain is practically nil,” 
Mr. Harris commented. 

He considered most heartening the 
fact that users are keeping storage 
supplies up much higher than a year 
ago. Sixty-eight million of the 
state’s 78,000,000-gal. consumer and 
dealer storage capacity was full on 
Nov. 15. 

“If we keep storage up, We can 
get by all right,” said Harris. He 
thinks it improbable that shortages 
can be avoided this winter, however. 
Sixty per cent of the dealers reply- 
ing to a commission questionnaire 
said they were uncertain where they 
can get enough butane and propane 
to supply their customers’ peak re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Harris reported that 28,576 
new systems have been installed in 
Texas this year, with 10,500,000-gal. 
new storage capacity. Add-on storage 
to existing systems totals at least 1,- 
360,000 gals., Mr. Harris said. He 
estimated that dealers had added 1,- 
389,000 gals. to their tankage. 

The LPG analyst found Texas has 
313,627 systems, with 78,014,000-gals. 
total consumer and dealer storage. 
Average consumer storage has in- 
creased from 231 to 248 gals. since 
last winter. 

Texas production amounted to 
nea;ly half the U.S. total of 4,850,- 
000 gals. daily (for domestic cus- 
tomers) as of Sept. 1, Mr. Harris 
said. Much of this state’s produc- 
tion goes to other states. 

The Texas producers asserted that 
the problem is storage and distribu- 
tion, not supply. They expressed 
opinion that users need to be in- 
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formed of the facts so they will keep 
LPG tanks filled, and not expect to 
fill them during the middle of a bliz- 
zard. As fast as materials are avail- 
able, the refiners, wholesalers, dealers 
and consumers should get big enough 
tanks to protect themselves against 
shortage, the refiners added. 

Dealers reporting from every sec- 
tion predicted that this winter's situ- 
ation is better than last. Dealers 
and consumers generally—but not al- 
ways—have expanded storage. Trans- 
portation facilities are greatly im- 
proved, several dealers reported. Part 
of the difficulty last winter resulted 
from lack of tank trucks to carry 
the supplies which were diverted from 
industrial to domestic channels, and 
from icy roads which prevented deliv- 
eries to remote customers. 

Both refiner and dealer groups 
chose committees to work with the 
State Emergency Fuel Commission, if 
another shortage develops. 

Producer-members are: Leo Wil- 
moth of Amarillo, Shamrock Oil & 
Gas Company, chairman; W. H. Jus- 
tice, Corpus Christi, La Gloria Cor- 
poration; Paul Bagley, Dallas, Lone 
Star Gas Company; Kenny White, 
Houston, Warren Petroleum Com- 
pany; C. R. Daugherty, Bartlesville, 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Dealer-members are: Gus J. Moos 
of Austin, chairman; Bryan White 
of Port Arthur, Albert Pickens of 
Tyler, W. M. Fraley of Abilene, 
Arnold Purtell of Lubbock, Chapman 
Rice of Weslaco, Charles Lacy of 
Dallas, and J. W. Gaddy of McCamey. 

“If dealers will report to the com- 
mittee when they are getting in bad 
shape, maybe we can head off trouble 
this winter,’’ Mr. Moos concluded. 


Licensing of Antifreeze 
Sought in Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH Associated Re- 
tail Gasoline Dealers of Allegheny 
County will ask the Pennsylvania 
legislature, which convenes in Jan- 
uary, to consider adoption of legis- 
lation patterned after that in North 
Dakota and Nebraska for state 
licensing of sale of antifreeze solu- 
tions for automobile cooling systems. 

Prorosed Pennsylvania legislation 
would cover both salt base and pe- 
troleum base antifreezes and would 
require manufacturers to submit 
samples for laboratory tests in ap- 
plying for licenses. 

As a stop-gap measure, applicable 
to Pittsburgh alone, dealers associa- 
tion is now seeking to have City 
Council pass an ordinance containing 
similar provisions. 

V. J. Philbin, association official, 
said list of 43 salt base antifreezes 
alleged to have injurious effects on 
automobiles, as shown by U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards tests, has been 
mailed to all member dealers and that 
they in turn are refusing to handle 
oroducts deemed harmful. 
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Available 


NOW! 





BSB 





UNDERGROUND 
and BASEMENT 


TANKS 


With the facts well in hand, Black, Sivalls 


& Bryson’s production engineers “‘out- 


guessed” the fuel oil supply situation. The 
result is that B S & B underground and base- 
ment oil storage tanks are available NOW 


in quantities, all you want! 


These underground and basement tanks 
are top quality welded steel, fabricated by 
a manufacturer of more than 55 years’ ex- 
perience. Capacity 275 gallons. Fourteen- 
gauge black steel—approved by U. S. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Legs extra. Write or 
wire TODAY for prices and complete de- 


livery information. 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON 


INCORPORATED 


24th Floor. Power and Light Building 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





FOREIGN INQUIRIES INVITED Cable Address: BLACK, KANSAS CITY OSA. 


BLACK. SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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@ With institutional advertise- 
ments like this, we are helping 
the public to understand the 
role of our company and the 
petroleum industry in the Amer- 
ican free-enterprise system. 
This one appears in Midwest- 
érn newspapers in November: 




















What makes (0 tick ? 


> 


You can’t expect a clock to work if you take it and wheels” within our organization must all 
apart. The springs and wheels must all work work together to bring you and the nation the 
together to make it tick. Likewise, the “springs petroleum products you need so urgently. 





1. WORKING TOGETHER are these men and the more than 46,000 2. NINETY-SEVEN THOUSAND stockholders— more people than it 
other employees of this company and its subsidiary companies. takes to fill the giant University of Michigan stadium at Ann Arbor 
They are breaking all records for the production and sale of crude —own Standard Oil. Money provided by these owners creates jobs 
oil and finished products. Last year their wages and benefits aver- and the capacity to produce. No one man or woman among them 
aged over $4,000 each—also a record. Each one of them is backed owns as much as 1% of the stock. Of the institutional owners, 
by an average investment of $25,000 in tools and equipment. which include 167 colleges, no one owns as much as 5%. 








TD ceteemeellll 


3. WE ALL DEPEND on the thousands of independent service sta 4. AT REFINERIES like the one above, we are working harder than 
tion operators and other distributors who handle our products ever to help meet your huge demand. Last year, in part by bor 
Also important are the suppliers from whom we buy everything rowing and use of earnings, we spent over twice our net profit 
from crude oil, steel pipe and tank trucks to calculating machines, for new facilities to increase output. This year, again, the thousands 
stencils and typewriter ribbons. And of course, we and the people of people who make Standard Oil tick are working together, to 
who use our products depend on each other bring you still more of the petroleum products you want. 


Standard Oil Company wl 


(INDIANA) STANDARD 
SERVICE | 
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Sinclair Crude Boost Extends Rise to Rocky Mt. Areas; 
Prices for Products Are Easier in All Districts 


The refiner’s dilemma of threatened higher crude 
costs at a time when product prices were falling was 
once again brought to the fore last week when Sin- 
clair Oil Co.’s crude buying subsidiaries announced 
a 35c increase in their postings in all fields where 
they purchase, effective Nov. 24. 

By this move, the dual levels of crude oil prices 
which Phillips and others initiated in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Arkansas, were extended to the 
Rocky Mountain area and New Mexico. 


Meanwhile, product prices were reported easier 
in all refining and terminaling districts. Lower prices 
were reported for distillates in the Midwest. An Inde- 
pendent supplier at the Gulf reduced his cargo sched- 
ule for all products, and the Eastern Seaboard saw 
a wave of price cuts in No. 2 fuel in the wake of 
Esso’s reductions of Nov. 22. 


Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) and Atlantic Refining 


Co. lowered their residual prices in amounts ranging 
from 20 to 22c per bbl. 


The Sinclair crude price increase was the first 
major break in the previously solid opposition among 
larger buyers to the increase initiated by Phillips. 
Sinclair Prairie, in announcing its 35c increase, ex- 
plained that “‘the main reason for meeting the in- 
creased price of crude oil posted by another pur- 
chaser on Sept. 28 last, is that we needed additional 
crude and found it impossible to buy it unless we 
agreed to pay the higher price .... To replace the 
crude oil we are consuming at an ever increasing 
rate can be accomplished only at greatly increased 
costs. Exploration, drilling, steel, transportation and 
labor costs cannot be expected to decline but rather 
to increase.” 

Sinclair Prairie buys crude in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and New Mexico; Sinclair Wyoming in 
Wyoming only. Whether or not Sinclair’s buying 
activities combined with those of Phillips and other 
Independents will force a general increase remains the 
moot question in oil trade circles as this is being 
written. 


Comments of crude buyers stressed one fact: that 
never had they seen a price increase take such a 
long time to become general. Some major buyers 
indicated they were prepared to sustain some crude 
osses, and one said he planned to enforce his stand 
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with increased imports of foreign oil to his East 
Coast refineries. 

O. C. Schorp, president of Carter Oil Co. (Standard 
of New Jersey affiliate) stated: “In view of the 
increasingly favorable over-all crude oil supply situa- 
tion at generally prevailing price levels we see no 
justification for price increases announced by others 

. - our supply situation is satisfactory and so long 
as this continues to be the case, Carter Oil Co. does 
not plan to change its price postings.” 

Companies who have met the Sinclair increase at 
NPN press time are: Premier Oil Refining Co. buying 
approximately 7,500 b/d of crude in East Texas, and 
about 13,500 b/d in West Central Texas; Midland 
Co-Operative Wholesale, buying approximately 4,000 
b/d in Oklahoma; New Mexico Asphalt & Refining 
Co., buying about 5,000 b/d in Eddy and Lea Coun- 
ties, N. Mex.; and Malco Refineries, Inc., buying about 
1,000 b/d in Eddy and Chaves counties, N. Mex.; 
Johnson Oil Refining Co., buying approximately 
9,000 b/d in Oklahoma. Phillips extended its higher 
postings to the Rocky Mountain area. 

Price ranges for most distillate fuels in the Midwest 
were off 0.125c on the lows when several refiners re- 
ported reductions in their quotations. Kerosine was 
offered at 9.25c, and No. 2 fuel at 8.875c, Group 3. 

Prices for 0-10 pour No. 5 fuel for cargo delivery 
were down 25c per bbl. at the Gulf when an Indepen- 
dent supplier reported offering at $2.85 per bbl. 
Additional reductions in his cargo prices ranged from 
0.25c per gal. for gasoline to 29c per bbl. for other 
residual fuels. 

Changing price levels in most refining districts and 
uncertainties over crude costs held trading to a 
minimum in most areas. 


GULF COAST 
No. 5 Oil Price Drops 25c Per Bbl. 


A large Independent supplier’s general reduction in his 
cargo price schedule resulted in new low price at the 
yulf for No. 5, 0-10 pour, fuel during the Thanksgiving 
holiday week. Trading was quiet, according to reports. 
The market was unsettled by the recent No. 2 fuel reduc- 
tions along the Eastern Seaboard and Sinclair's increase 
in crude oil prices. 

The Independent's reductions covered all his product 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Nov. 23 through Nov. 29) 


U. 8S. Moter (ASTM octane) Monday 
78-78.5 octane (Premium): Nov. 29 
GeeeeNR, CTO GB) cc cccccccccessccoses (2)11.25-12(2) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .........++-- (1)11.25-12(1) 
N. Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (1)11.75-13.3(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)11.5-11.75(2) 
BB, Tem, CTEUCK TOS.) «.cccccccccscccesece (1)11.5-12(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tsp.) ..ccccccccecs (1)11.5-11.75(1) 
73-75 octane (Regular): is 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ....eeceeseeeeceeees (7)10.5-11(1) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ........... (4)10.5-10.75(2) 
N, Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (3)10.75—11.3(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)10.5-10. 75(2) 
ie Se, CRP WILD ccccccacccsssesese (1)10.5-11(1) 
Cent, W. TER, CHIME TRAP.) cccccccccevcs (1)10.5-10.75(1) 
63-66 octan 
Oklahoma. “(Group DD sewd.de enc cdeeceeeoewe pees 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ............ 10.125(1) 
N, Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) er 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 10.25(2) 
i. Ws CE EL Db won aneeneeeeeevene sses 
Cont. W. Tem. CHGS TOG) occccecceces 10.25(1) 
60 octane & below: 
ee (1)9° 75-10. 125 (2) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ............ (1)9. ey +t {ae 
N. Tex, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.5 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) a1)9. 7510 3) 
ce. SS, 8 8 Per araaae (1)9.75—-10.5(1) 
CO, We. Ses CEU SE) ccccvsevcces (1)10-10.4(1) 
Motor Gasoline, 78- ny 5 oct. (Premium) (b) 
eo ban cet es abe ow 66 066-0806 (1)11.5-13.4(1) 
New York hafbor, DE died eneeesdwewe (1)11.4-13.3(1) 
SEL: AG nude esd. 0& 60b6405600.664R4% 6 (1)12.4-12.9(1) 
, MONOD 2 oce0cecevesecaceess (1)12.65-12.8(1) 
PT £534 4 bene caw ebe ted eek w besos (1)11-13(1) 
PP, DD bn 64S dc deccewecciesenes 10.9(1) 


Motor Gasoline 78-78.5 oct. (Premium) (c) 
ee nn nD (6 nib ma dein Choe nak 6644066 
New York harbor, barges 
DEL acackcenbeedacee dusensawds bees 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore 


(1)12. 4-12.75(1) 
PRC Ar hee aVaennnent-s 2.65(1) 
cig: Sear; 75(1) 
65(1 


Motor Gasoline 74-76 oct. (Regular) (b) 


ee ee ND io olive cad 0:00 00.400.06 60400 (1)10.5-12(1) 
New York harbor, barges ............... (1)10.4-11.9(1) 
eee een as os a kues bee see ce (2)11.5-11.9(3) 
Ree (1)11.4-11.8(1) 
NE oleae ERA o Media ach ot aera belae a creo (1)10-12(1) 
MUNI ob 449-0 05000 4b0:0-0.6 5008.6: (1)9.9-11.4(1) 


Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 

ee, SOMES ons « ata cscednstceece 
Western Penna., Other Districts: 


(1)11.75-12(1) 
(2)11.75-13(1) 


Note: Gasoline prices are reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Price Service. 


panies quoting the low & highs of the ranges. 


Friday 
Nov. 26 
(2)11. 25-1 2(2) 


10. 125(1) 
10.25(2) 
10.25(1) 
9.75-10.125(2) 


9.75-10.375(1) 
10-10.5(1) 


(1)12.4-12.75(1) 
12.65(1) 

(1)12.2-12.75(1) 
12.65(1) 


(1)10.5-12(1) 
(1)10.4-11.9(1) 
(2)11.5-11.9(3) 
(1)11.4-11.8(1) 
(1)10-12(1) 
(1)9.9-11.4(1) 


(1)11.75-12(1) 
(2)11.75-13(1) 


(b) Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
(c) Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 


Wednesday 
Nov. 24 

(2)11.25-12(2) 
(1)11.25-12(1) 
(1)11.75-13.3(1) 
2)11.5—-11.75(2) 
1)11.5-12(1) 
1)11.5-11.75(1) 


10.125(1) 
10. 25(2) 
10.25(1) 


“13(1) 
(1)12-4-12.75(1) 
(1)12.2-12.75(1) 

12.65(1) 
10.5~-12(1) 
10. 


Bas -Ot2? 


(1)11.75-12(1) 
(2)11.75-13(1) 


Tuesday 

Nov. 23 
(2)11.25-12(2) 
(1)11.25-12(1) 
(1)11.75-13.3(1) 
(2)11.5-11.75(2) 
(1)11.5-12(1) 
(1)11.5-11.75(1) 


(7)10.5-11(1) 
(4)10.5—10.75(2 
(3)10.75—-11.3(1) 
(2)10.5-10.75(2) 
(1)10.5-11(1) 
(1)10.5-10.75(1) 


10.125(1) 
10. 25(2) 
10.25(1) 


2.65— 
1-13(1) 


(1)13-4-12,75() 

.65¢ 

(1)12.2-12.75(1) 
12.65(1) 


(1)11.75-12(1) 
(2)11.75-13(1) 


Figures shown in parentheses indicate number of com- 





prices. His gasoline prices were scaled 0.25c, kerosine 
0.5c, No. 2 fuel and gas oil 1c; and his residual prices, 
cargoes and bunkers, were reduced in amounts ranging 
from 11 to 29c per bbl. 


As result of these reductions, No. 5 oil prices reported 
at the Gulf dropped 25c per bbl. on the low, and the new 
range of suppliers’ quotations was from $2.85 to $3.45 
per bbl. 

With exception of bunker ‘‘C”’ prices, quotations of other 
sellers were unchanged. Three additional sellers said 
they had lowered their bunker “C” cargo price to $2.25 
per bbl., bunkers to $2.30, following Esso Standard’s re- 
ductions of the previous week. 


Difficulty in obtaining export licenses continued as a 
trading deterrent, and most sources said demand from 
domestic buyers also was relatively light. Gasoline in- 
quiry from the Midwest for tank car and barge ship- 
ment was said to be unusually slow. 


Most products continued readily available to buyers. 
About five cargoes of residual fuel were said still to be 
in distress, and increasing quantities of low octane gaso- 
line and gas oil were reported available. 


As an indication of the swing from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market that has been taking place gradually 
over the last few months, several suppliers were reported 
making ‘nominal’ quotations on gas oil and low octane 
gasoline cargoes, and at the same time asking for counter- 
bids. 
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buyers last 
fuels went 


he 


MIDCONTINENT 
Product Prices Decline 


Despite higher price postings announced by some crude 


week, 
down 


prices for 
in several Midcontinent 
snap brought somewhat heavier demand for burning oils, 
but left heavy fuel market “still sloppy.” 


gasoline, 


light and heavy 


districts. Cold 


Conventional 


lube oils remained weak also, reports indicated. 


A lube blender 
conventional 
conventional bright stock at 27c. 
weeks,” there 


neutral 


disclosed purchases of 200 vis. No. 3 
at 17c and 150-160 
“Within the past two 
unconfirmed reports 
neutral being offered at 15 and 16c, 
P.P. bright at 26c. 


bright stock, from 31 to 33c. 
Five Oklahoma refiners reported reductions of 0.125 


9 


vis. D O-10 


of 200 No. 3 


and 150-160 O-10 
Prices reported by refiners for 
vis. No. 3 neutral ranged from 19 to 21c; 


200 
for O-10 pour 


to 0.375c in their gasoline and light fuel prices, and as 
week ended price ranges stood as follows: 
9.375-9.625c, 42-44 kerosine 9.375-9.875c, range oil 9.125 


41-43 kerosin¢ 


9.5c, No. 1 PW 9.125-9.5c, No. 1 straw 9.125-9.375c, No. 2 


straw 8.875-9.25c. 
In Arkansas, 


only 


refiner reporting prices sai 
had reduced his light fuel postings 0.125c to 9.5 


for 42-44 kerosine, 9.125c for 52 and below Diesel, 9.375 


for 58 and above Diesel, 


No. 3 fuel. 


9c for No. 2 fuel, and 8.75c for 


Premium-grade gasoline was priced at 11.75 to 13.3 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your job. 


OME COMPANIES look upon ad- 
S vertising as an expense. When ex- 
penses have to be cut, the advertising 
budget looks like a good place to 
begin. 

The only trouble with that theory 
is — it won’t work. 

Advertising can become expensive 
when you don’t use enough of it. And 
“NO advertising” can cost far more 


than the “saving” it appears to 
create. 


It’s like failing to lubricate a piece 
of valuable machinery. You save the 





December 1, 1948 


How much would 
NO advertising cost 
your company ? 


cost of the lubricant — but eventu- Can advertising perform all five 
ally there’s a big repair bill to pay, —_ of these steps? No, it usually takes a 
not to mention Jour production good salesman to handle the last two. 
losses while the machine is idle. - 

But advertising can save much of 


Advertising works something like bie wabeniie teen. 


a machine. It is the application of 
assembly-line methods to the five 


3 : By mechanizing the missionary job, 
basic steps in the manufacture of a 


advertising becomes the most efficient 


sale — 
‘ method of manufacturing sales at a 
1. Seeking out prospects , : ; 
2. Arousing their interest profit. Especially when it appears in 
3. Creating a preference for the business press, where it is concen- 
your product a f he Sel 
4. Making a specific proposal trated among your company’s bes 
5. Closing the order prospects — and no one else! 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


is a member of The Associated Business Papers, who have published 
an interesting folder entitled, ‘‘How much does NO advertising 
cost?”” We'll be glad to send you a copy. Also, if you'd like reprints 
of this advertisement (or the entire series) to show to others in your 
organization, just say the word. 
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OiL MARKETS 


in North Texas when one refiner reported 0.25c reduction 
in his quotation to 11.75c. A like reduction in his regular- 
grade price to i0.75c left the price range in that district 
unchanged at 10.75 to 11.3c. 

Reduction of 55c to $2.10 per bbl. in his No. 6 fuel 
price was reported by a Kansas refiner, resulting in 
new price range of $1.90 to $2.35 in that district. 

Trading generally was quiet, and the only sale dis- 
closed was of one car of No. 2 straw fuel at 9.125c to 
a Midwest broker by an Oklahoma refiner. 





WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Demand Rises as Prices Level Off 


A renewal of buying interest in lubricating oils ascribed 
to flattening out of price structures was reported from 
Western Penna. in the week ended Nov. 27. Their im- 
proved competitive position was attracting buyers who 
had diverted their buying to other refining areas, re- 
finers said. 

Over-all demand for wax still was slow, and export 
lag was cited as primary reason for prevailing price 
weakness. Calls for most light products, petrolatums and 
white oils were numerous, according to reports, and 
prices generally were reported firm. 

The only sale reported last week was of 10,000 bbls. of 
25 pour bright stock to the French purchasing mission 
at 33c per gal. FOB ship at the Gulf. Refiners said there 
were several export inquiries in the market for substan- 
tial quantities of lubricating oil with principals indicat- 
ing improved dollar positions abroad. For the most part, 
the orders were for blended motor oils, bright and cylin- 
der stock. Neutrals were reported slow. 

The export demand for wax was reported light. While 
prices reported by refiners for white crude scale ranged 
from 5.75 to 9c, a broker said he was offering 700 tons 
for export at 5.65c per lb., New York. 

While strong demand for distillate fuels and other light 
products was reported by most sources, a lower-field re- 
finer reported reductions of 0.5c to 12.5c in his price for 
47 w.w. kerosine, and 0.25c to 13c for Stoddard solvent. 
Lower field prices for 47 w.w. now ranged from 12 to 
12.5c. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
More Suppliers Reduce Fuel Oil Prices 


The wave of late-November reductions in residual and 
distillate fuel prices was at least partially braked the 
past week by Sinclair’s surprise crude oil price increase. 
Marketers found it difficult to reconcile Sinclair’s ad- 
vance with the falling market for fuels. 

The downward trend of prices was stemmed only in 
part, however, and at most seaboard points suppliers 
continued to make competitive adjustments to meet Esso’s 
residual and distillate prices reductions made the third 
week in November. 

East Coast markets were quiet all week as price struc- 
tures shifted and no sales were disclosed. 

Prices for No. 2 fuel were off 0.1 to 0.3¢c at most points 
following Esso’s cutbacks. Barge quotations for No. 2 oil 
reported by suppliers at New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore ranged upward from 9c. While only a few sup- 
pliers immediately followed Esso on No. 2 fuel, others in- 
dicated that reductions in their quotations were in the off- 
ing. 

Residual reductions reported by suppliers generally 
followed the pattern established by Esso the week before: 
down 20 to 21e on both Nos. 5 and 6 fuel. Lower prices 
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were extended to the southern seaboard districts with 
20c per bbl. reduction announced by Standard of Ken- 
tucky whose new tank car quotation for No. 6 at Jackson- 
ville was $2.79; company’s price at Tampa was off 21c to 
$2.66 per bbl. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Light Fuels Priced Lower: Trading Quiet 


Trading came to a halt in the Midwest last week when 
some refiners reported lower prices for most products 
despite the 35c per bbl. advance in crude announced 
by Sinclair. Open market traders said the price advance 
for raw material “confused the entire picture’ inasmuch 
as products had been refused by buyers recently at “‘de- 
pressed prices in an over-supplied market.” 

Price reductions reported by refiners were not rescinded 
following Sinclair’s boost in crude, and all grades of 
light fuel, except Diesel, were 0.125c per gal. lower on 
the range lows. Products affected were: 41-43 kerosine, 
9.25 to 9.625c, down 0.125c on the high as well as the 
low; 42-44 kerosine, 9.375 to 9.875c; range oil, 9.125 to 
9.5c; No. 1 fuel, 9 to 9.375c; No. 2 fuel, 8.875 to 9.125c, 
also down 0.125c on the high; and No. 3 fuel, 8.625 to 
8.875c. 

The only sales reported during the week were by tank 
car marketers, with a few cars of No. 3 fuel bringing 
8.5c, Group 3 basis, and some “spotty” sales of No. 2 
oil at 8.625c. One marketer reported buying “a few 
cars” of No. 2 fuel in East Texas at 8.375c, Group 3, 
for resale; resale price was not disclosed. 

Small sales of No. 6 fuel at $1.40 per bbl., Group 3, 
were reported by a tank car marketer. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN j 
Stocks of Light Fuel Oils Increase 


Stocks of most grades of light fuel oil increased at 
Central Michigan refineries as the weather continued 
mild in the state, according to reports the last week 
in November. Prices for the most part, however, were 
reported unchanged. 

Trading generally was reported quiet, but despite the 
fact that inventories were ample, refiners in most in- 
stances said they were offering to regular customers only. 

U.G.I. gas oil was offered 0.5c per gal. lower at 9.5c 
with one refiner offering any quantity up to 10 cars at 
this price for immediate shipment.. 


French Buy Lubes for December Loading 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Purchase of South Texas, Midcontinent 
and Pennsylvania lubes for loading aboard “Golden West’”’ 
early December has been disclosed by GAC, French pur- 
chasing mission. 

Items included 10,500 bbls., 500 red at 16.375c; 18,200 
bbls. conventional bright stock, part at 26.5c and balance 
at 27c; 7,000 bbls. solvent bright stock, part at 37.5c and 
balance at 37.75c; and 10,000 bbls. of 25 p. t. Penna. bright 
stock at 33c. 


All prices are FOB ship, U. S. Gulf, according to GAC 





Crude Oil Prices 


Sinclair advances prices 35c per bbl. in all 
fields where company buys (see P. 47). 

See NPN of Nov. 24, P. 56-57, for complete 
crude price schedules; Sinclair prices, effective 
Nov. 24, are 35c per bbl. higher than shown on 
those pages. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting oil in- 
dustry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or 
quotations or general offers or posted prices by 
refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales 
and shipments; for the business day or period 
stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are 
for bulk lots such as tank car, truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to barges or car- 
goes or truck transport lots only, so desig- 
nated; FOB refineries or terminals; in cents 
per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
pound; ex all fees and taxes; for crude oil 
and its products lawfully produced and trans- 
porses: reported as received by OJILGRAM and 

ational Petroleum News but not guaranteed; 
for subscribers’ private use only and not for 
resale or distribution or publication. Octane 
ratings are ASTM unless otherwise noted. Par- 
enthetical figures before and after prices indi- 
cate number of companies quoting the lows 
and highs of the ranges. For further details 
of price conditions apply to any NPN—OIL- 
GRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM 
Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleve- 
tend ), Ohio. Annual subscription rate in 
U. : $150 per year, payable in advance. 





Refinery & Terminal Prices 


Gasoline 
Prices in Effect 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22 
OKLAHOMA (G 
78-786 Oe (Group 3) 
(Prem. ) (2)11.25-12(2) (2)11.25-12(2) 


73-75 Oct.Reg.(7)10.5-11(1) (5)10.5-11(1) 


below ...(1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2) 
“+ ~ eel (Group 3 basis) 


78- - 5 Oct 
(Prem. ) -(1)11. 25-12(1) (1)11.25-12 
= 4 Oct Reg. os = 10.75(2) (3105-10 712) 
ee 1 b 
60 Oct. 5(1) 10.125(1) 


below ....(1)9.75-10.375(1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) 


ee aes oe shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 


a -(1)11.75-13.3 2 q 
73:75 Oct (1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) 


(Reg 10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1 
60 Oct-&below(1)10-10.5(4) (1)10-10.5(1) 
w. ay (For shpt. to Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) 


78-78 
(Prem.) ..(2)11.5-11.75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) 


73- os Oct. Reg. (2)10. oa 75(2) (2)1 
63-66 Oct 10.3812) (2) (2) eo need 


10.25(2 
60 Ott. & below(1)9. 75-10(3) (1)9. 75-10(3) 


E. TEX. (Truck tnspt.) 
78-78.5 Oct. .(1)11.5-12(1) ide 5-12(1) 
73-75 Oct. ..(1)10.5-11(1) 0.5-11(1) 


60 Oct.& below(1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9 fecdo. 5(1) 

CENT. W. TEX. 

ae ) gprs ae cle 5-11.75(1 

73-750et. (Reg. (1105-10. 75(1) (1)10.5-10 10. 75(4) 

60 Oct.& below(1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 

as (For Kansas destinations only) 
(Prem.) ~. .(1)11.8-12.75(1) (1)11.8-12.75(1) 


73-75 Oct. Reg. (2)10.8-11.75(1) (2)10.8-11.75(1 
60 Oct.& below(1)10.1-11(1) ' (1)10. 1-110) ‘ 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
78-78.5 Oct. 


(Prem.) .. 11.75(1) 11.75(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. 10.75(1) 10.75(1) 
60 Oct.& below, 

unleaded .. 10(1) 10(1) 
WESTERN ma. 

Bradford-Warr 
74-76 Oct. na Gi. 75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) 
Other distri 


74- m6 Oct Reg. (2)11. 75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries.) 
U.S. Motor: 

78-78.5 Oct. 

(Prem.) (1)13.25—-15(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (1)12~14.5(1) 
Str. run gaso- 

line, excl. 
Detroit 
shpt ~~ €1911,.625-12.5(2) (1)11.625-12.5¢2) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding 
public quotations or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving 
OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would quote to trade in general and which 
today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 29 Nov. 22 
OH1IO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 
73-75 Oct 14.75 14.75 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist. : 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)14.85-15.9(1) (1)14.85-15.9(01) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg. ) (1)13.35-13.4(3) (1)13.35-13.413) 
San Fran, dist.: 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)15.35-16.4(1) (1)15.35-16.4(01) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg.) (1)13.85—-13.9(1) (1)13.85-13.9(1) 


San Joaquin Valley: 


80-82 Oct. 

(Prem.) (11)15.35-16.4(1) (1)15.35-16.4(1) 
74-76 Oct. 

(Reg. ) (1)13.85-13.9(1) €1)13.85-13.901) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 


41-43 w.w. 
kero, .....(1)9.375-9.62512) (1)9.5-9.75(1) 
42-44 w.w (2)9.375-9.875(1) (3)9.5-9.875(3) 
Range oil ... 9.5(4) 9.5(4) 
- 58 & above 


D.1. diesel(1)9.125-9.513) (1)9.25-10.125(1) 


No. 1 p.w...(1)9.125-9.5(1) 9.2513) 
No. 1 straw. (1)9.125-9.375(3)(3)9.25-9.375(4) 
No, 2 straw.(3)8.875-9.25(3) (4)9-9.2514) 
No. 6 . (1)$1.50-2.30(1) (1)$1.50-2.30(1) 
= a eFav. 

errr $2.00(1) $2.00(1) 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 w.w...(1)9.25-9.625(2) (1)9.375-9.75(1) 
42-44 w.w.. -(1)9.375-9.875(1) (3)9.5<9.875(2) 
Range oil .(1)9.125-9.511) (1)9.25-9.5(2) 
58 & 


above 
D.. diesel. (1)9.5-10. 128(1) Ring 5-10.125(1) 
No. 1 p.w...(1)9-9.37501 19.125-9.375(1) 
No. 2 straw. (2)8. B75) 125(2)¢3)9 9.25(1) 


No. 3 . (1)8.625-8.875(1) (1)8.75-8.875(1) 
No. 6 (2)$1.75-2.00(1) (2)$1.75-2.00(2) 
CHICAGO—(FOB Chicago district refineries & 
p.l. terminals; all fuel oil prices in ent, per 
gal.) 
58 & above 

D.I. diesel. 11. rt ed ye 05(1) 
No. 6 fuel. 7.4¢ 7.4(1) 
N. TEX, (For on te Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.6—-9.625(1) — (1)9.6—-9.625(1) 
42-44 w.w... 10(2) 10(2) 
58 D.I. . (1)9.6-10(2) (1)9.6-10(2) 
No. 2 straw 9(1) 9(1) 
No. 6 fuel... $1.75(1) $1.75(1) 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. .. 9.5(1) 9.5(1) 
42-44 w.w. 10. s3} 10. 8 44 
No, 1 straw. 9.25(2 9.25(2 
No. 2 straw. sad 25(2) 29 "35 (2) 
WOO, B ccsecce 541) 
No. 6 fuel. $2:50(1> $2. 50(1) 


K, TEX, (Truck trnspt.) 


(2)9.25-9.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. ..(2)9.5-9.75(1) 


(2)9.5-9.75(1) 


58 & above 

D.1. diese. sad 10(1) (1)9-10(1) 
No. 2 fuel. 9.25(2) 9.25(2) 
No. 6 fuel. :(1)$1. 90-2. yo cost 90—-2.85(1) 
CENT. W. TEX . (Truck 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.375-9. su) vie) )9.975-9.5(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 

Diesel ... 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 

U.G.1, gas oil 8.5(1) 8.5(1) 
No. 1 fuel. 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 
No. 2 fuel... 9(1) 9(1) 

og 3 fuel. 8.75(1) 8.75(1) 

No. 6 fuel... $2.67(1) $2.67(1) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w...(1)9.75-10.75(1) (1)9.75-10.75(1) 
58 & abv. D.I 

Diesel ....(2)10-10.25(1) (2)10-10.25(1) 
No. 1 fuel ..(1)9.375-10.25(1) (1)9.375-10.25(1) 


No. 2 fuel. ..(2)9.25-10(2) 

No. 6 fuel.. .(1)$1.90—2.35(1) 
° Correct for Nov. 22 also, 

rectly in Nov. 24 NPN 

ARK, ( For shipment to Ark, and La.) 


(2)9.25-10(2) 
°(1)1.90-2.65(1) 
Shown incor- 


42-44 wW.w. .. 5(1) 9.6: oa 1) 
Tractor fuel . 1001) 10(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 

& below 9.125(1) 9.25(1) 
Diesel fuel 58 

& above .. 9.375(1) 9. st) 
No, 2 fuel... 9(1) 9.12 
No. 3 fuel. 8.75(1) 8. S754 > ) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
eta 
45 w.w ce. Se) (1)11.25-12(1) 
No, 1 fuel. . 1.95(1 11.95(1) 
No, 2 fuel. ‘ait on 981) (1)11-11.95(1) 
No. 3 fuel. 11( 11(1) 


36-40 gravity 
Other districts: 


11. 95(1) 11.95(1) 


45 w.w. ve (ADIL, 25-12. S(t) itt 25-12. 5(1) 
47 w.w. ....(€1)12-12.5(2 1)12-13(1 

No, 1 fuel. -(1)11.25-12. 5(1) (iL. 25-12. 5(1) 
No. 2 fuel...(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
No. 3 fuel. ..(1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) 


36-40 gravity (2)11- 12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
CENTRAL CHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan — oy 

Range oil .(1)12.125-13(1) (1)12.125-13(1) 


46-49 w.w. 

kero, .....(€1)12.5-13(3) (1)12.5-13(3) 
vi. ae 

distillate ..(3)12.25-13(1) (3)12.25-13(1) 
No. 2 light. . 

straw ....€1)11.5-12.25¢1) (1)11.5-12.25(1) 
No. 3 straw.(1)11.75-12(5) (1)11.75-125) 
U.G.1. gas of161)99.5-11.25¢1) (1)10-11,2541) 

















Prices in Effect Nov. 29 Nov. 22 

No. 5 fuel. ..(1)9.5-10.25(1) (1)9.5—-10.75(1) 

No. 6 fuel...(1)8.5-10(1) (1)8.5-10(1) 

OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 

Ohio points: 

Kerosine .... 13.9 13.9 

CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 

10-43 wW.iw 12.6(1) 12.641) 

Heavy fuel. .(1)$2.30-2.40(1) (1)$2.30-2.40(1) 

Light fuel 
(PS 300). 

Diesel fuel 
(PS 200). 

Stove dist 
(PS 100)..(1)11.5-11.6(1) (1)11.5-11.6(01) 

Los Angeles: 

10-43 W.Ww 

Heavy fuel 
(PS 400). 


. (1)$2.50-2.60(1) (1)$2.50-2.60(1) 


.(1)10-10.1(1) (1)10-10.1(1) 
(2)11.9-12.9(1) (2)11.9-12.9(1) 


.(1)$2.15-2.351(1) (1)$2.15-2.35(1) 


Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(3)$2.45-2.55(1) (3)§$2.45-2.55(1) 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)8.8-9.6(2) (1)8.8-9.6(2) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100). .(1)9.25-11.1(2 (1)9.25-11.1(2) 


San Franciscu 
10-43 W.Ww 
Heavy fuel 
(PS 400). 
Lignt fuel 


(1912.4 12.641) (1)12.4-12.601) 


. (1) $2,.30-2.40(1) (1)$2.30-2.4001) 


(PS 300). .(1)$2.50-2.60(1) (1)$2.50-2.60(1) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)10-10.401) (1)10-10.401) 
gueve dist. , 

(PS 100). .¢€1)11.5-11.9¢1) (1)11.5-11.901) 


Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


VISCOUS NEUTRALS—No. 3 col, Vis. at 70° 
F. 
¥ a = at pg # 30- 425 fi. 


38.5(1) 
19 eS ° o* 37Bt1> 37.5¢1) 
4 3 cceve 36.5(1) 36.5(1) 
5 ae ae 26-43 28-43 
10 vis, (143 at ed 400-405 fi. 

DE, cease 36.5(1 36.5(1) 
19 p.t. oe 35. Bil) 35.5(1) 
TS OS. coves 34.5(1) 34.511) 
25 p.t 24-27 26-2 


CYLINDER STOCKS: 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f., No 
8 col. 
SD BE ccccs 40.5(1) 40.501) 
BD Bh. cecee 39.5¢1) 39.5(1) 
25 p.t. 28-44 28-44 
600 S.R. 
filter’bi. . 28-36 28-36 
650 S.R. .. 29-37 29-37 
ee ese 30-39 30-39 
630 fl. .. -s 31-35 31-35 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 

(FOB Tulsa basis. Bright stock, vis. at 210 

Neutrals are 0-10 p.p. oils, vis. at 100°; 15 
25 p.p. viscous neutrals generally are quoted 
0.5¢c under 0-10 p.p. oils; 15-25 p.p. nonviscous 
oils generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 p.p 
oils) 

Neutral Oils-Conventional 

Pale Oils Col. 


60-85 vis, 2.(2)11-—12.75(1) (2)11-12.75(1) 
86-110 vis. 2.(2)11.5-13.25(1) (2)11.5-13.25(1) 
150 vis. 3. 18(3) 18(3) 
180 vis. 3.(3)18.5-2111) (3)18.5-21(1) 
200 vis. 3.(4)19-21(1) (4)19-21(1) 
250 vis. 3.(3)20-22(1) (2)20—-22(1) 
280 vis. 3.(3)21-23(1) (3)21-23(1) 
300 vis. 3.(2)22-24(1) (2)22-24(1) 
Red Oils Col. 
os vis. 5.(1)19-21(1) (1)19-21(1) 
vis. 5. 24(1) 24(1) 


Cylinder Stocks: 
600 s.r., olive 


green .. 23(2) 23(2) 
Black Oil .. 18.5(1) 18.541) 
Bright Stock-Conventional 
200 vis. D: 

10-25 p.p.. 3541) 35(1) 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p (3931-3311) (3)31-33(1) 
10-25 p.p. . 30.5(1) 30.541) 
150-160 vis. E 32(1) 32(1) 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. . (3930-3211) (3)30-32(1) 


Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 
p.p., 95 v.i.(1)35-36(1) (1)35-3601) 
Neutral Oils—Solvent 
170-180 vis. 


ha , 2711) 27(1) 
200-210 vis. 

90-95 v.i.. .(1)24-2711) (1)25-—27(1) 
300 vis., 

95 V.i. 26(1) 2741) 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domestic 
and/or export shipment.) 

PALE OILS: 

vis. 


R 
100 1%-2%..(2)9.5-11(2) 
200 No, 2-3. .(4)12-13.5(1) 
300 2-3. .(5)13-14.5(1) 


500 No. 

2%-3% ...(4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 3-4. .(4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 3-4.(5)16~-17.5(1) 
2000 No. 4. .(3)17-18.5(2) (3)17-18.5(2) 

(Continued on next page) 


(2)9.5-11(2) 
(4)12~-13.5(1) 
(5)13-14.541) 


(4)14~-15.5(1) 
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Prices in Effect Nov, 29 Nov. 22 
RED OILS: 

100 No. 5-6.(2)9.5—11(1) (2)9.5-11(1) 
200 No. 5-6.(4)12~-13.5(1) (4)12-13.5(1) 
300 No. 5-6.(5)13-14.5(1) (5)13-14.5(1) 
500 No. 5-6.(4)14—15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6. (4)15-16.5(1) (4)15-16.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6. (4)15-16.5(1) (4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 _ 5-6. (5) 16—-17.5(1) (5)16-17.5(1) 
2000 5-6. (3) 17-18.5(2) (3)17-18.5(2) 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Centinent p.l, crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F, 0 to 10 pp. 


Pale Oils: 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2. 12.75(1) 12.75(1) 
86-100—No, 2 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 
150—No., 3 .. 20(1) at 
180—No. 3 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No. 3 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 2. 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
Red Oils: 

180—No, 5 . 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No. 5... 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 5 . 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
280—No, 5 .. 22.5(1) 22. Ate 


300—No, 5. 23(1) 23(1 

Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. i quoted 
0.5¢ lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous 
oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25¢ lower. 


estes Steam Parity (Vissestty, 9 3 at al 
5(1 


errr e ri = sta 
24.5(1) 


0 to 10 p.p. 32(1) 

31.5(1) 31 rer 
31(1) 31(1) 

E filtered 


Cyl. Stock. 24.5(1) 24.5(1) 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 
add 0.6c per gal. 


30 to 40 p.p. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight Basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

roe GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 ~ 5( Sales) 
FOB BREC KENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ..... 8( Quote) 


LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 

Com- In- Com- Indus- 

mercial dustrial mercial trial 

Propane Propane Butane Butane 
9(2) 9(1) 9(1) 9(1) 
9(2) wee one s*6~ 
9(1) cece 


8.5(Sale) 


8 (Quote) 


District 

N.Y. Harbor.. 
Philadelphia .. 
Baltimore 





Hastings, W. Va.8.25(1) |... 8.25(1) 
New Lope -6.375(1) eee eeee 
oS 9(1) 9.25(1) cece 


(a) Tank cars only. 


Naphthas and Solvents 
(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard 


solvent (4)10.875-11.625(1) (4) 10.875-11.625(1) 
Cleaners 


npth. (4)11.375-12.125(1) (4) 11.375-12.125(1) 
Npth. | (6)11.375-12.125(1) (6)11.375-12.125(1) 
Mineral 


— (5)10.375-11.125(1) (5)10.375-11.125(1) 
solv. .(1)10.875-11.375(4) (1) 10.875-11.375(4) 


dil. ..(3)11.625-12.625(1) (3)11.625-12.625(1) 
Benzol dil. (2)12.125-12.55(1) (2)12.125-12.55(1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Other Districts: 

Untreated Npth. 12.5(1) 12.5(1) 
Stoddard Solv.(3)13-14(1) (2)13-14(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio pes: 

VM&P Naphtha, Mineral 

Spirits & Stoddard 

Solvent ..... 16 16 
Rubber solvent 15.5 15.5 

E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 

Stoddard 

solv. ....(1)10.75-11.25(1) (1)10.75-11.25(1) 
KANSAS (For Kan. Dest’n, only) 

Stoddard 
Solv. .(1)11.375-12.375(1) (1)11.375-12.375(1) 


y 


x 
WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis. C.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p. (3)5.75-9(1) (3)5.75-9(1) 
124-126 A.m.p.(3)5.75-9(1) (3)5.75-9(1) 
CHICAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 
one refiner in bags or 100 Ib. cartons, carloads. 
Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. Melting points 
are EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. to con- 
vert into AMP. 


Fully refined: 

122-124 ..... 7.7 7.7 
125-127 ..... 7.8 7.8 
127-120 ..... 8 8 
130-132 . 8.05 8.05 
132-134 8.3 8.3 
135-137 ..... 8.7 8.7 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding public quotations 
or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators. 


FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. Prices in effect Nov. 
78-78.5 Oct. 78-78.6 Oct. 78-78.5 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 
Pr Prem. Prem. " Reg. 
District Gasoline** Gasolinet+ Gasolinet+ Gasoline** Gasoline* 
N. Y. Harbor . eee 1)11.5-13.4(1 ange eee (1)10.5-12(1) 
do barges .. ibe ET wa 13 $31 ' pa nt (1)10.4-11.9(1) 
Pe sees (1)13.25-13.85(1) 3.5(1) eee (5)12-12.3(1) 
Baltimore .... een (1)11-13(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) eee (1)10-12(1) 
do barges .. aes 10.9(1) -65(1 eae CA7O-S-SESE) 
Basen Rouge 32.802) eves vane 8-363) one 
Oo barges .. .8(1) oe ogee . 
EE. saccece Sees (1)11.5-13.8(2) 13.5(1) cece (1)10.5-12.3(2) 
Charleston ... (1)11.1-12.99(1) 11.65(1) ‘i aie (1)10.1-10.99(1) 
Corpus Christi. (1)12-13(1) apie. ee 11(2) 
do barges ia sae a nave 
Houston -(1)12- 13(1) (1)12-13.15(1) eee (2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
do barges ‘ ° (1)12.5-13(1) 12.5(1) ee (1)11-11.5(1) 
Jacksonville .. ° (3)12.3-13.75(1) 12.3(1) eeee (5)11.3-12.25(1) 
DE dévite, (3)12.3-12.75(1) 12.3(1) tas (4)11.3-11.75(1) 
 . =a TTT 12,3(2) 12.3(1) oe 11.3(3) 
New Haven ... - 13.7(2) 13.7(1) eeee 12.2(3) 
New Orleans .(1)11-12(1) 12(1) eee (1)10-10.5(1) 11(1) 
do barges ..(1)11-12(1) 12(1) ile (1)10-10.5(1) 11(1) 
ee ress (1)11.3-12.25(1) 11.8(1) 600-80 (1)10.3-11(1) 
Pensacola .... oeee 12.4(1) cna oée® 11.4(1) 
Philadelphia .. whew (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.75(1) evee (2)11.5-11.9(3) 
do barges .. .... (1)12.65-12.8(1) 12.65(1) ae (1)11.4-11.8(1) 
Port Everglades abee (3)12.3-12.75(1) 12.3(1) oo (4)11.3-11.75(1) 
Portland ..... earn (1)13.25-13.5(1) 13.5(1) - 12(4) 
Providence eae (1)13.25-13.5(1) 13.5(1) ia 12(5) 
Savannah .... wee (2)12.3-12.75(2) 12.3(1) ee (5) 11.3-12.05(1) 
Tampa ....... sees (3)12.3-12.75(2) 12.3(1) oe (5)11.3-11.75(1) 
Wilmington 
Me GC. cccece ose (2)11.35-12.25(1) 11.85(1) wae (1)10.35-11(1) 
Kerosine— Gas-House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel 
No, 1 Fuel No. 2 Fuel Gas Oll (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) 
N.Y. Harbor.(7)10.3-11.65(1) (5)9.1-10.1(1) (1)9.5-10(1) (4)3.18-3.80(1) 3.00(1) 
do barges .(6)10.2-11.5(1) (5)9-10(1) eae (4)3.15-38.84(1) 2.97(1) 
Albany ..€1)10.4-10.75(1) (1)9.2-9.85(1) 10.2(1) 4.12(1) sses 
Baltimore .(9)10.3-10.5(2) (4)9.1-9.4(8) 9.5¢1) so 3.00(1) 
do barges . 10.2(3) (2)9-9.3(4) 2.97(1) 
Baton Rouge. 9.7(1) 8.7(1) : 
do meen 9.7(1) 8.7(1) ‘eke » chin ocee 
Boston ......(1)10.4-10.8(12) (1)9.2-9.8(11) 10.2(1) (1)3.65-3.655(1) (1)3.35-3.623(1) 
Charleston (110.1. 11.3541) (2)9.2-10.9(1) ore re jem 
FEOUGTOM 4.0. (1)9. 125- 10.25(2) (3)9-9.5(1) eee 
do barges (1)9.75-10.5(1) 9(2) 2.90(1) 
Jacksonville .(7)10.7-11.375(1) (6)10.3-10.8(1) apes 
Miami .(5)10.7-10.85(1) 10.314) 
Pe. necces 10.7(4) 10.3(1) 
New Haven . .(1)10.4-10.7(7) (1)9.4-9.8(5) 
New Orleans. (2)9.7-11(1) (1)8.85-9.5(1) 
do barges .(1)9.7-11(1) (2)9-9.5(1) Case be 
Norfolk .(5)10.3-10.761) (2)9-9.5(1) 9.4(1) (1)2.94-3.02(1) 
Pensacola ...(1)10.5-10.8(1) er - as 
Philadelphia .(8)10.3-10.5(1) (1)9.1-9.6(1) 9.8(1) (2)3.09-3.52(2) 
do barges 10.2(5) (1)9-9.3(5) have 
Pt. Everglades(6)10.7-10.85(1) 10.314) a nai 
Portland .(1)10.4-10.9(6) (1)9.3-9.9(6) 10.3(1) ee 
Providence .(1)10.4-10.8(7) (1)9.2-9.8(7) 10.2(1) (1)3.17-3.593(1) 
Savannah . (6)10. 7-10. 8511) 10.3(4) err cos 
Tampa ......(8)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(7) 
wi ~ aan 
mn. Cc. . (6)10.2-10.7(1) (2)9.2-9.5(6) 
No. 6 Fuel Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Diesel Oil 
No. 6 Fuel Barges Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers Shore Plants 
N. Y. Harbor .(7)$2.83-3.05(1) (10)$2.80-3.05(1) (7)$2.80-3.05(1) (1)$3.99-4.10(1) (1)9.7-10(1) 
Albany .. : 3.24911) 3.249(1) 3.249(1) oats (1)9.7-10.2(2) 
Baltimore : 2.83(3) 2.80(3) 2.80(2) 4.04(2) (2)9.7-9.8(3) 
Baton Rouge . 2.33(1) 2.30(1) 2.30(1) 3.65(1) 9.1(1) 
Boston .......(3)2.855-3.315(1) (2)2. 825-3.315(1) (2)2. 825 ~3.095(1) 4.08(1) (1)9.9-10.2(4) 
Charleston ‘ 2.76(2) 2.7313) 2.73(2) 3.9511) 9.4(2) 
Corpus Christi 2.33(1) 30(1) (1)2.30-2.55(1) (1)3.15-3.89(1) een 
Houston (1)2.30-2.56(1) (2)3'3042.61(2) (2)2.30-2.51(1) 3.6501) (4)9.25-9.5(2) 
Jacksonville _ (2)2.79-2.99(3) (3)2.76-2.96(3) (2)2. 76-2. 96(3) 4.32(2) 10.315) 


New Haven 2.835(2) 
New Orleans . (2)2.33-2.54(1) 
Norfolk ‘i 2.80(3) 
Pensacola 


2.835(3) 
(2)2.30-2.51(1) 


(4)2.77-3.07(1) 


2.83512) 


(2)2. 30-2.51(1) 


2.77(3) 


(1) 


Philadelphia (1)2.83-3.05(4) (3)2. cory (2) (2 )2.80 -3.05(2) 

Port Everglades 2.7411) 2.71 2.71(1) 4.32(1) 
Portland .. (1)2.855 F 005(1) (1) 825-3.095(1) (1)2'825-3.095(1) ae 
Providence ...(2)2.83-3.065(1) (1)2.80-3.065(1) (2)2.80-3.065(1) edn 
Savannah (1)2.79-2.99(1) (1)2.76-2.96(2) (1)2.76-2.96(2) 4.45(1) 
Tampa .......(2)2.66-2.87(1) (3)2.63-2.84(2) (2)2.63-2.84(2) 4.32(2) 


Wilmington, 
N. 


a 


** Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. 
is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 


points above Motor Method rating. 


3.96(1) 


(Additional Gulf Coast prices on page 53) 


(1)3.40-3.89(1) 
4.06 


(1)4.07-4.12(1) (2)9. 


(2)9.9-10.2(3) 
(2)9.4-9.425(1) 
(2)9.6-9.7(1) 


7-9. (4) 


(1)9.8-10.3(1) 
10.2(2) 
10.343) 
10.3(5) 


t Research octane rating 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 





Lake Port Terminal Prices 


Prices in Effect Nov. 29 


Buffalo Cleveland 
Tee ee, Te oie sé cc kawtee Cll Sw 
PE ES. 8:06:60.0008 409% (2)12.8-13.1(1) ooee 
CO (2)11.9-12.8(1) = .saeee 
DE EE occccos cece 11(1) 13(1) 
Ph BE aéantdensnene.. 0esaes 13.75(1) 
No, 2 Fuel (1)10.9-11.75(1) oes 
7 EE weestscesoos s00008 3(1) 
No. 5 Fuel - ance a 10.15(1) 
No, 6 Fuel .(1)8.7-9.7(1) 9.75(1) 


Detroit 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 

Cents Per Gal. 
Nov. 29 . eee 14.67 11.24 
Month ago. cove 14.59 11.24 
wee Ge asecen 13.16 9.46 


Dealer index is an average of ‘‘un- 
divided’’ dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 
cities. 


Tank car index is weighted average 
of following wholesale markets for 
regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries 
or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. 
Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, Philadel- 
phia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 
Coast. 

° This figure also correct for last 
week. Deaier T.W. figure for Nov. 22 
(see Nov. 24 NPN) did not reflect all 
price changes, some of which were not 
received until after publication of 
index. 

















Mid-Continent Lubes 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans. 
in bulk, FOB terminals) 


Prices in Effect Nov. 29 


Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis. at 210° 


150 vis., 0-10 p.p. -(1)48-50(1) (1)38-40(1) 


Wax 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bblis.; fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 29 


New Orleans N.Y. N.Y. 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
122-4 wh, eeee 5.75(2) seve 
124-6 wh. 6.05(1) 5.75(2) (4)6-6.25(1) 


123-5 .. 10. (1)6.9-7.05(1) 


. 


125-7 .. 8(1) (1)6.96-7.15(1) (1)7.7-7.95(1) 
128-30 . 8.1(1) (1)6.96-7.25(1) (1)7.7-8.05(1) 
130-32 . 8.3(1) (1)7.3-7.5(1) (1)8-8.25(1) 
133-5 .. 8.35(1) (1)7.26-7.55(1) (1)8.1-8.3(1) 
135-7 .. 8.6(1) (1)7.6-7.8(1) (1)8.4-8.55(1) 
138-40 . 9(1) (1)7.86-8(1) (1)8.4-8.95(1) 
143-5 .. 10.1(1) (1)8.63-9.1(1) (1)9.5-10.05(1) 
148-50 . 12.5(1) 11.5(1) 12.45(1) 
Naphtha 
Prices in Effect Nov. 29 

V.M.&P. Mineral 

Naphtha Spirits 
New York 

Dee - seces ° 15(4) 14(5) 

Philadelphia .... 15(4) 14(5) 
Baltimore ...... cane 13 .5(4) 
Pe. wstaken ee 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence ..... cede 14.5(3) 


Export Prices 
Prices in Effect Nov. 29 
Mexican Gulf Ports 


U. 8. Dollars per Bbl. 
Bunker C Diesel 


(Ships’ (Ships’ 

Bunkers) Bunkers) 
OD <aceceue 66000 $2.65 $3.75 
WE. o¢660veusenss 2.65 eee8 
Oe 2.65 3.75 

Pacific Coast 

SED  conesvenseees $3.16 $3.95 
Manzanillo. rth+ndeeaeee 3.16 3.66 
COMMS GCEUS cccccccccs 3.16 3.50 


Pacific Coast 
Prices in Effect Nov. 29 
(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, 

Calif. ....(1)$3.18—3.35(3) (1)$2.10—2.20(3) 
San Francisco(1)3.39-3.56(3) (1)2.15—2.25(3) 


Portland, Ore. (1)3.60—-3.77(3) a )2.40-2.50(3) 
Seattle, Wash. (1)3.60—-3.77(3) (1)2.40-2.50(3) 


Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis., carloads; tank 
car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 


Snow White. (1)6.375-8(1) (1)6.375-8(1) 
Lily White. ..(1)6.125-7.25(2) (1)6.125~-7.25(2) 
Cream White.(1)5.875-6.75(2) (1)5.875-6.75(2) 
Light a (1)4.375-—5. aN (1)4.375-5.5(1) 
mber a 125-—5.25(1) (1)4.125—-5.25(1) 
Red eee - (1)4.5-5.125(1) (1)4.5-5.125(1) 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding public quotations 
or the posting of firm prices cn some products but are giving OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to trade in gereral and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bblis., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators, The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price. Prices in Effect Nov. 29. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Grade 115/145 (AN-F-48) ........ececeeeesesee 18(1) 
Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) ......ccccccsceceee+ 16.25(2) 
ee WE BIUUPOMED cccccdcccesacetascsose EM woq1) 15.25(1) 


ee Ge GRD SC occtsacscvestseetevessees BaD 


Motor Gasoline Leaded 
*78-78.5 Oct. (Premium) 


ocvevecvcenensnectoen BetaP—ER anes. sean 
Seer Ge, SEOUED i nccscccstconancdees Bao mtas 12(1)-12. 5(1) 
TT78-78.5 Oct. (Premium) ok0 00ds0s8ssesseee Ieee 
©74-76 Oct. (Regular) ....cccccccccccccsccscee B(1)—10.5(2)—-11(1)—-12(1)—13.5(1) 
+74-76 Oct. —? ee ry eee ee ee 9(1)—11(2)-—11.5(1)-—12(1)-—13.5(2) 
70-72 Oct. nar 8.5(1)-10 125(1)-—10.5¢(1)-12(1)-12.75(1)-13.5(1) 


* Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. 
t Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine 9(3)-—9 .75(1)-10.1(1)-10.5(1) 


PUTT EE a hobs ad sh vinsenacoanckelcseeicdescs, Sega 
Diesel & Gas Oils 
ee en GEE go. 06:06:08 cbc 000s nhc eideses: eee 
48-52 Diesel index .........ccceceeeceeececeees§ 8.25(1)-9(1)-9.25(1)-10(1) 
53-57 Diesel index .......cccccccccccccsceessee §.375(2)-9.5(1)—-11.5(1) 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 Bt. ana ed we xe 60 40 ne ee eee any en 
Bunker C Fuel .. owe a - - 2.25(3)-2.46(2)-2.50(1)-3.10(1) 


Heavy Fuels—Ships’ Bunkers (ex lighterage) 
Below 28 grav. heavy Diesel 
28 Grav. & above Diesel 55(1) 65(2)-3 .89(1)-3.99(1) 
Bunker C Fuel .. , : 30(6)-2.50(1)—2.51°3)-2.55(2)-3.10(1) 
° This price correct for Nov. 22 also. Shown incorrectly in Nov. 24 NPN. 


.15(1)-3 .40(2)-3.79(1) 
3 
”» 


Nowe 


Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 
Prices in Effect Nov. 29 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN 
F-48, unless otherwise noted, jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 











Aviation G hi 


District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 
New York, N. Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Boston, Mass, .. owes 18.2(1) 16.7(1) ueee 

Portland, Me. .. eens re seen 17.8(1) 

Phile., Pa. ..cce sees 18.1(1) 16.6(1) vows 

Baltimore, Md. . owes 18.1(2) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Norfolk, Va. .... cece 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 

Charleston, 8S. C. ieee 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) 6600 

New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 10.45(1) 
alma =" ° 18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 10.5(1) 


Tanker Market Report 


Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers & tank steamer chartering 
agents. Wherever reference is made to USMC, it is to be considered the USMC rate in effect June 
30, 1948 for vessels over 14,000 TDW. The rz utes shown under the headings ‘‘Last Paid’’ & ‘‘Owners 
Ask’”’ refer to vessels over 14,000 TDW. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds & in 
dollars per ton. Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 
by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel. 7.5: 30 gravity crude 
7.3; No. 5 fuel, 6.9; bunker ‘‘C’’, 6.5. 


LAST PAID OWNERS ASK 


Gulf New York ..... (Clean)....USMC plus 15% ($3.2775) USMC plus 10/15% 
(Dirty)....USMC less 24% % ($2.77875) Flat USMC 
N.W.I. U.K./Continent. . Flat USMC ($6.55) Flat USMC 


Ras Tanura North Hatteras .USMC plus 5% ($13.335) Flat USMC/USMC plus 10% 


UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 


VESSEL TDW CARGO TRADE RATE LIFTING 
11/19 STONY CREEK 15,000 Dirty Carib. /France USMC plus 2% % Dec 
11/19 COUNCIL GROVE 15,000 Dirty Carib./France USMC plus 2% % Dec. 
11/19 SWEETWATER 15,000 Dirty Carib./France USMC plus 2% % Dec. 
11/19 FORT MEIGS 15,000 Dirty Carib./France USMC plus 2% % Dec 
11/23 BULL RUN 15,000 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC less 2% % Late Nov 
11/24 KINGSTON 9,500 Clean Cross Gulf USMC plus 20% Early Dec 


FOREIGN FLAG CHARTERS 


FENHEIM 15,000 Dirty Carib./France USMC plus 2% % Dec 
GYLFE 8,500 Beet Mol. Flushing/USNH $5.60 Dec 
JASPIS 9,000 Dirty N.W.1./Stockholm Sw. K, 31.50 Nov 
AMALFI 15,000 Dirty Pers. Gulf/France USMC plus 4% Nov./Dec 
NORVINN 10,000 Dirty Carib./U.K. Cont. Flat MOT Dec. 
FENHEIM 15,000 Dirty Pers. Gulf/France Flat USMC Jan 


(3 consecs., ) 
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Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer and service 
station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, in- 
clude inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 
separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state taxes; also city and 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 
notes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect 
Now. 29, 1948, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 
quarters offices, but subject to iater correction. 


ATLANTIC Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 
REFINING Gaso- Gaso- Kero- 
line line sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 12.9 5.5 13.5 
Pittsburgh ........+.6:. 13.5 5.5 14.4 
MEGBROWER ccccccsccvess 13.5 5.5 14.1 
ES ee 5.5 14.4 
Scranton ia 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Altoona .......- 13.5 5.5 14.4 
Emporium 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Indiana 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Uniontown 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Harrisburg ... 13.5 5.5 14.1 
Williamsport 13.8 5.5 14.4 
Dover, Del. 13.2 5.5 13.8 
Wilmington 12.9 5.5 13.5 
Boston, Mass 13.1 4.5 wae 
Springfield 13.8 4.5 
Worcester 13.3 4.5 
Fall River 13.1 4.5 
Hartford, Conn 13.7 5.5 
New Haven 13.4 5.5 
Providence, R. I 13.1 5.5 ; 
Atlantic City, N. J 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Camden — 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Trenton .. es 12.4 4.5 13.3 
Baltimore, Md. .. 12.2 6.5 13.1 
Hagerstown... 13.0 6.5 13.9 
Richmond, Va. . 12.5 7.5 13.7 
Wilmington, N. C 12.7 7.5 13.5 
Brunswick, Ga ; 14.5 7.5 14.3 
Jacksonville, Fla 13.9 8.5 13.7 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘i 15.00 16.5 
Lancaster, Pa. ..... 16.0 17.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 17.5 18.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W 
1 2 5 6 
Phiie., Pa. cece 13.8 12.0 8.89 8.12 
I 2.9 esee 
Allentown ..... 14.1 12.6 
Wilmington, Del. 13.5 12.0 
Dover R 12.3 
Springfield, Mass. .... 13.2 
Worcester ..... oeee 12.9 
Hartford, Conn.. 12.9 


Taxes: 


Brunswick, Ga., kerosine price does not in- 
clude lic state tax. 
Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. 

Tank Wagon prices are to Dealers & Con- 
sumers. 


Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 


Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
‘“‘normal’’ prices. Current sell- 
OIL ing prices may be lower than 


‘*normal’’ because of local com- 
petition.) 


Conoco Demand 

N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 

Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 


Denver, Col. ... 14.8 13.8 7.5 15.9 
Grand Junc, .... 17.2 16.2 7.5 17.3 
De sh<cnexes Bee 14.8 7.5 15.5 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 6.5 14.9 
Cheyenne ....... 15.8 14.8 6.5 16.4 
Billings, Mont. . 17.0 16.0 6.5 16.2 
DE ssevncenees Bee 17.0 6.5 17.9 
Great Falls .... 17.0 16.0 6.5 17.9 
ED. wecceeees 17.5 16.5 6.5 17.9 
Salt Lake, U. .. 16.4 15.4 5.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 19.1 18.1 7.5 19.2 
Albuquer., N. M. 15.5 14.5 7.0 14.9 
Roswell coves Bae 13.8 7.0 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 15.8 14.8 7.5 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla.. 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Oklahoma City . 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
TR ccqcessces 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city 
taxes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
1c; Cheyenne, le; Casper, Ic. 


Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers & dealers. 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


and Wisc. 3/100c. 


Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; 
Kans. 1/50c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Neb. 2/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 
1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; S. D. 1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; 


Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 2/25¢; 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala, 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


HUMBLE Humble 
(Regular) Gaso- 

OIL Tank Re- line 

Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex, ..... 13.0 18 5.5 
as MENG 200006 13.0 18 5.5 
Houston ..... —a Be 18 5.5 
San Antonio ..... 13.0 18.0 5.5 

Kerosine 
Tank Wagon 

re, S.. scdceoce 12.5 17.0 
i) ME ss0cenees 12.5 17.0 
DEE Skctvaskewes 12.5 17.0 
San Antonio ....... 12.5 17.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers, 


Esso Gasoline 


— (Regular Grade) —e 





G li G li sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. 

Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 
ED hiks cance awe 21.0 11.0 23.0 
Brandon, Man, .... 27.2 9.0 29.2 
eres = (Fl 9.0 27.4 
Regina, Sask. ..... 26.0 10.0 28.0 
Saskatoon ......... 28.8 10.0 30.8 
Edmonton, Alta. ... 23.1 9.0 25.1 
Dt tcnsecaseea Saw 9.0 24.2 
Vancouver, B. C. .. 19.5 10.0 24.0 
Montreal, Que. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 
8t. John, N. B. .... 18.0 13.0 22.0 
Halifax, N. S. .... 18.0 13.0 22.0 


Taxes: 
Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 


Notes: 


Prices are per imperial gal. which is 1.2 
U. S. gals. T.W. prices are to divided & un- 
divided dealers. 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 


TEXAS 


(Regular Grade) Kerosine 

co Dealer Gasoline Dealer 
. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex. .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Fort Worth ..... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Wichita Falls .. 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Amarillo ....... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
GEE seccecsces BBs® 5.5 12.50 
i Ce ta e868 te 15.0 5.5 12.85 
San Angelc 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Waco aa 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Austin 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Houston coe aoe 5.5 12.50 
San Antonio 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Port Arthur 13.0 5.5 12.50 


Notes: 


Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes 
of consumers with minimum delivery of 50 gals. 


CHEVRON 


CALIFORNIA (Reg- Av. Gaso- Kero- 
STANDARD ular) 80 line S 


7. f.2. Tames 


San Fran., Cal 14.1 17.6 6.0 15.6 
Los Angeles 13.6 17.1 6.0 15.1 
Fresno . 15.4 18.9 6.0 16.9 
Phoenix Ariz 16.8 20.3 6.5 18.3 
Reno, Nev 16.6 20.1 7.0 18.1 
Portland, Ore 14.7 18.2 6.5 17.7 
Seattle, Wash 14.7 18.2 6.5 17.7 
Spokane 17.5 21.0 6.5 21.5 
Tacoma 7 14.7 18.2 6.5 Al 
3oise, Idaho 19.1 22.6 7.5 22.4 
Salt Lake J ‘ 16.4 19.4 5.5 16.5 
Honolulu, T. H 15.1 18.6 7.5 16.6 
Fairbanks Alaska 26.4 29.9 3.5 33.9 
Juneau — — 16.1 19.6 3.5 19.1 


Taxes: 


Boise 7.5¢c tax applies to motor fuel only; 
avgeas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. Reno 
Je tax includes 1.5c county tax: Honolulu 7.5c¢ 
tax applies to motor fuel only; avgas taxes 
are 1.5¢c federal, 5c territorial; Honolulu TT 
prices also do not include Hawaiian gross in- 


California Standard (Cont.) 


come tax of 1% to resellers, 2.5% to con- 
sumers., 


Notes: 

Resale & Commercial Gasoline: T.C, prices 
for Chevron agro! J are 0.25c per gal. below 
posted net tank truck prices; Pearl Oil (kero- 
sine) T.C. prices, 3c per gal. below posted net 
tank truck prices. 


Prices for Chevron Supreme (Ethyl) are 1.5c 
above Chevron (regular). Prices for Chevron 
Aviation 91 are 2c above Chevron Aviation 80; 
for Chevron Aviation 100, 5c above Chevron 
Aviation 80; for Chevron Aviation 115, Sec 
above Chevron Aviation 80 


ESSO Esso (Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


STANDARD Tank Dealer line sine 


Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 








Atlantic City, N.J.. 12.6 12.6 4.5 13.3 
Newark ...... 1 12.6 4.5 13.3 
Baltimore, Md. 12.5 12.5 6.5 13.1 
Cumberland 13.7 13.7 6.5 14.5 
Washington, D. C 12.9 12.9 5.5 13.5 
Danville, Va 13.5 13.5 7.5 14.4 
Petersburg 13.1 13.1 7.5 14.0 
Norfolk 12.4 12.4 7.5 13.4 
Richmond 12.8 12.8 7.5 13.7 
Roanoke asin 14.4 14.4 7.5 15.3 
Charleston, W. Va 14.2 14.2 6.5 15.2 
Fairmont ‘ta 14.1 14.1 6.5 15.5 
Parkersburg » Bed 14.1 6.5 13.8 
Wheeling 13.8 13.8 6.5 16.4 
Charlotte, N. C 14.0 14.0 7.5 14.1 
Hickory ; 14.2 14.2 7.5 14.3 
Mt. Airy 14.5 14.5 7.5 14.6 
Raleigh 14.1 14.1 7.5 14.8 
Salisbury 13.7 13.7 7.5 13.8 
Charleston, S. C 12.9 12.9 7.5 ee 
Columbia 14.3 14.3 7.5 
Spartanburg 13.5 13.5 7.5 ba 
New Orleans, La 12.7 12.7 10.5 12.9 
Baton Rouge . 12.4 12.4 10.5 12.5 
Alexandria 13.7 13.7 10.5 14.0 
Lake Charles 12.5 12.5 10.5 13.3 
Shreveport , 14.0 14.0 10.5 13.0 
New Iberia 12.8 12.8 10.5 12.9 
Knoxville, Tenn 13.8 13 8.5 13.9 
Memphis 13.5 13.5 8.5 23.7 
Chattanooga 13.6 13.6 8.5 13.7 
Nashville 14.1 14.1 8.5 14.° 
3ristol .. 14.9 14.9 8.5 15.0 
Little Rock Ark 14.1 14.1 8.0 14.3 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 


T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J. ...... 15.0 16.5 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 17.5 econ 
Washington, D. C. .. 17.5 
Fuel Oil—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 
Atlantic City, N. J... 13.3 12.0 
WMOWOFE 20. .cccccces 13.3 12.0 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 13.1 11.9 
Washington, D. C. .. 13.5 12.3 
Worfoik, VO. occcecs 13.4 11.4 
PURSTNOEEE cccccccics 14.0 12.1 
Richmond ......+++. 13.7 11.8 
Charlotte, N. C. .... 14.1 12.4 
PRICE cccccceccese 14.3 ey 
ON er 14.8 13.3 
Charleston, S. C, ... eeee 11.8 
COBMMEDIR ccc cccccce <e6 12.9 
SpartanHurga ..-ccee. kee 12.3 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 


Naphtha—Newark t.w. prices are for de 
liveries of 200 gals. or more; less than 206 
gals., 0.5c over posted t.w. prices; steel barre 
deliveries, 2c over posted t.w. prices. Baltimore 
& Washington prices are for t.w. deliverie 
of 25-99 gals., no discounts. 


Notes: 


Effective 11-22-48, minimum retail resa! 
price of 16.6c for Esso Gasoline posted throug! 
out New Jersey. 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 








SOCONY 
VACUUM 
Mobilgas Aircraft Mobilgas | omed Grade) 8/V s/V 
Grade Grade Grade Com. Mobiifuel MOBILHEAT No.5 No.6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Cons. Dtr. Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.CcC. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
New York City: » on 
BOUEEEAGE, «cccccvceoes 5.5 19.5 esee 13.3 13.3 ecee ese0 14.5 13.3 eee ee 2.9 11.55 8.16 
Bronx . abit wht 5.5 19.5 eens 13.3 13.3 + em “see 14.5 13.3 baa - 12.9 11.55 8.16 
ED. &06s0 sess srccces 5.5 19.5 eo 13.3 13.3 10.7 11.4 14.5 13.3 9.7 10.2 2.9 11.55 8.16 
Queens ..... 5.5 19.5 Eis whe 13.3 13.3 bsem yeas 14.5 seoe 13.3 bees bes 12.9 11.55 8.16 
Richmond 5.5 TTT 18.9 nee ese 13.2 13.2 10.6 10.9 13.8 TTY 13.0 9.6 10.0 12.6 11.55 oe0 
Albany, N. Y. 5.5 20.3 21.3 23.8 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.7 10.9 13.7 10.2 12.6 9.8 10.0 12.2 10.7 8.6 
Binghamton .. 5.5 jane 9200 seg 13.7 14.6 14.6 12.8 13.0 15.8 ees 14.3 11.7 11.9 13.9 ecee sees 
ED a9. 0 0600606400060 5.5 20.0 21.0 23.25 12.8 13.8 13.8 11.9 12.1 ae: © ae” s | 10.9 11.1 13.7 - 
err 5.5 20.4 ecee éaee 13.3 14.4 14.4 12.1 eces 15.5 ecee 14.7 11.8 ee 14.3 ee 
is WEE 2 ccsstssseen 5.5 Peake sites ‘uaa owes 13.8 13.8 wet 11.5 14.4 13.2 ease 10.3 12.8 11.75 
PEED 6 oc cevesecedes 5.5 aati pies cone os6s 14.3 14.3 12.0 12.2 15.2 ° — 11.1 11.3 13.5 - 
eT 5.5 19.9 20.9 cone 13.3 14.3 14.3 12.1 12.1 15.3 ecee 13.8 11.0 11.0 13.4 
GREED sdepeccscversses 6.5 20.7 21.7 cece 13.0 13.9 13.9 12.4 12.6 15.6 11.5 14.0 11.1 11.3 13.6 
Bridgeport, Conn. ir 5.5 cau. ee. ee OR OE ouaed ~ stan “nde 9.8 10.0 12.3 
DT ‘904 c0eneh 6e0'ee 5.5 seve eee ecee e206 14.1 14.1 ecee 12.1 bees cece esee TTT 11.2 13.2 
ce eee 5.5 een *. wiht « 12.4 13.7 13.7 11.4 11.6 eeee0 10.8 13.3 10.4 10.6 12.9 
soeee OS BS we apse 12.2 13.4 13.4 10.7 10.9 oses 10.2 12.7 9.8 10.0 12.3 
7.5 2.3 TTT case 12.5 14.0 14.0 11.7 aes 15.0 11.1 13.3 10.7 eeee 12.9 ecee sete 
7.5 21.9 22.9 esas 12.0 13.2 13.2 10.9 ene 14.2 10.3 12.7 9.9 eevee 12.3 seen = stam 
2  .3 18.2 20.45 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.8 262 14.3 10.2 13.0 9.8 e908 12.6 $4.123 $3.431 
5.5 eee esee oes eeee 14.3 14.3 esee 12.7 15.9 coos 13.8 cece 11.4 13.4 esee coe 
cvoececcssccce §.H 2 ee 15.5 15.5 13.6 16.5 15.0 eee 12.5 14.6 
DEE 6 vebdrscennss 5.5 da . 14.0 14.0 ae0s 12.2 15.3 ones 13.5 eee 11.1 13.1 oae oe 
Paereem, B B, sscces 5.5 18.3 19.3 » 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.8 11.4 14.1 10.2 12.9 9.8 10.2 12.5 $4.143 $3.265 
Burlington, Vt. ........ 6.0 es a 1 as €s 6. RES loss lh BS HS US OU | Ol dec sues 
OR Ta ee 6.0 ‘ ee ° 14.5 14.5 aaee 12.5 sees 14.1 - 11.5 13.7 
Tank Wagon Prices: Buffalo N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Mineral RS ee ae = 16.5 15.0 17.5 18.5 16.0 17.5 16.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtha....... - eeewe 18.5 16.5 19.0 25.0 17.5 19.0 18.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Diesel—0.5c per gal. for single delivery of 800 gals. or more. 
Notes: Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
No. 5 fuel prices at Boston & Providence are for 15-60 p.t. oil; at other points, for 0-10 p.t. oil. 
OHIO 
STANDARD Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Sohio Esso (Reguiar< Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Avia. Avia. Esso Esso Con- S.R, D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Gasoline 62 80 Avia. Avia, sumer xo. Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- "sol. Kerosine No. I + | 
Taxes Clear Clear 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohis teat 
Akron .... 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
, Canton 5. 20.0 e-° 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Cincinnati 5.5 20.0 .0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Cleveland 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Columbus 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Dayton 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
ie eer 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Mansfield 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Marion ... 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Portsmouth 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Toledo ° 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Youngstown 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Zanesville 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 


Taxes: Effective Jan. 1, 1948, hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with 
State Tax Exemption Form A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Fuel Oils—Prices shown are for t.w. & drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. priees (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; ‘N 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0. 0c ; 250 to 499 gals., ic; 500 gals. or over 1.5c 


Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless other wise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations 





Blue Crown (3rd Grade) Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- Diesel 
INDIANA Red Crown eal Grade) Spirits Naphtha sol Taxes STANDARD Crown Gaso- Kero- Fuel 
STANDARD Red Ked Blu (Prices are base prices before discounts) KENTUCKY Net line sine Net 
Cr’n, Cr’n. Or’ a. Gaso- Kero- Chicag 5 5 20.0 4.5 Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Cons. “Dir: Dir. line sine Sera? ooo ae me Re ek, a 
T.W. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. K. C., Mo. oe 182 192 187 15 Covington, Ky is 5 S . as 5 - 1 
Chicago, Ill, .... 17.7 15.7 15.2 4.5 15.9 St. Louis ..... 18.9 19.9 19.4 1.5 Lexington ........ 15.7 8.5 15.5 15.1 
Sere 17.5 16.0 15.5 4.5 15.7 Milwaukee ... 19.7 20.7 20.2 5.5 LOC kis cnvces 15.0 8.5 14.8 14.4 
Joliet peeanesnms 17.7 16.2 15.7 4.5 15.9 Minneap'Ils ... 19.5 20.5 20.0 1.5 * Paducah 14.8 8.5 14.6 14.2 
a, eee ee 17.5 16.0 15.5 4.5 15.7 . IR 8 02~ sq gale aentg : “ : 
Evansvilie, Ind. | 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 vo T.W. Jackson, Miss. .... 14.4 7.5 14.2 13.8 
Indianapolis ....17.9 16.4 .... 5.5 16.1 — Vicksburg ........ 13.0 7.5 18.9 13.3 
Standard Stanolex 
South Bend ..... 18.3 16.8 ... 5.5 16.5 Heat ~ Bi 14.4 8.5 14.7 13.8 
- fr C er Oil Furnace Oil rmingham, Ala.. 14. 5 . 
Detroit, Mich. .. 16.9 15.4 ... 4.5 14.9 54 : =e e 
Grand Rapids ... 16.9 15.4 ... 4.5 14.9 ge esas scenes *-S 28.8 BEORED  ccccccccces 13.9 9.5 14.2 13.3 
ST i: we we Bec BEB ccc 4.5 14.9 J gals. sees 5 , Montgomery ...... 14.5 9.5 14.8 13.9 
Green Bay, Wisc. 18.1 16.6 16.1 5.5 16.3 150 gals. & Over..... 14.0 +s: pre eof 14 : 5 14.4 14.0 
Milwaukee ...... 17.9 16.4 15.9 5.5 16.1 150-399 gals. ....... sees 13.8 - No ie gle depeche : bag ; 
La Crosse Se.8 Dee cose BS BRS 400 gals. & over..... ose 13.3 AMER cccccsccee 18.3 7.5 14.9 14.5 
Duluth, Minn. sae eee seco Bee, ace =] BERGGM cccccccccce 14.6 7.5 14.4 14.0 
3 Ps at & Stanolex Stanolex . 
Memkete ee ie leg 1st Bb 18:8 Fuel A Fuel © Savannah ........ 13.9 7.5 13.7 13.3 
PEAGMAELO «eee nee e —- 2. a.« +2 € ” 
Des Moines, Ia. . 17.1 15.6 15.1 5.5 15.3 ee BP, conse ces yy oo Jacksonville, Fla, . 13.9 8.5 13.7 13.3 
.. Mason City ..... 17.5 16.0 15.5 5.5 15.7 SOO GA. OV +600 ma —, Miami ........... 14.1 8.5 13.9 13.5 
t uis, Mo.. 17.1 15.6 15.1 4.5 15.3 Stanolex Furnace Oil rn 
Kansas City .... 16.4 14.9 14.4 5.0 14.6 100 gals. ~ sre ga sachin — ye ~e- ¢ 
t. Joseph ..... 16.4 14.9 .... 4.5 14.6 1-99 gals. & over BMPR cccccccsess , 5 . 
° Fargo, N. D. ... 18.7 17.2 16.7 5.5 16.9 Indianapolis ........ 14.9 13.9 
oe Huron, Pa 7 2 oe + | 5.5 Se Detroit ..ccccceccses 14.3 13.3 Taxes: 
Vichita, Kans. .. 9 14.1 13.6 5.5 13.8 Milwaukee .......... 14.9 13.9 
! - ~ = - . Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
vt Gaseia, ee. «.. 27.8 26.6 .e-. 6.8 16.3 a PE ae 26-2 23-8 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city: Birmingham, le 
ts ae 3 F county; ontgomery, ic city c county; Pen- 
te Stanavo Aviation Number 80 Kansas City ....---- 13.4 12.4 sacola, 1c city. Other taxes not included in 
Cons. T.W. Taxes Taxes: prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, 
Gasoline tax column — oe = these city kerosine & diesel, 1c; Mississippi, kerosine & 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 22.3 4.5 taxes: Kansas City, 1.5c¢; St. —_ St. diesel, 0.5c. 
Fargo, *. sessed 21.7 5.5 Louis, le, Naphtha tax column includes 1.5¢ 
; iuron, eee 21.2 5.5 federal & state taxes, Iowa kerosine prices do Notes: 
a ndianapolis, Tee. ccce s 5.5 not include 4c state tax. State sales, occupa- Notes: 
gt Kansas City, Mo. . 19. 5.0 tion, consumer & use taxes to be added where Consumer t.w, prices are same as net dealer 
(Cont’d in next eotuenn) applicable prices. 
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J FMAMJSIJIAS ON D 


CRUDE OIL STOCKS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 


2 9 16 2330 6 13 2027 4 11 18 25 
OcT. NOV. DEC. 


Change 
from 
Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov. 13 
Pennsylvania Grade.. 2,979 2,972 7 
Other Appalachian... 1,464 1,326 138 
Lima-Michigan 1,057 1,019 38 
Illinois-Indiana 10,184 10,898 +714 
Arkansas 3.368 3,506 +138 
Kansas 9,237 9,375 138 
Louisiana: 12,591 11,519 —1,072 
North 2,831 2,823 Ss 
Gulf 9,760 8,696 1,064 
Mississippi 2,638 2,959 +321 
New Mexico 5,72 6,186 +462 
Oklahoma 27,517 27,056 461 
Texas: ewes 114,455 114,245 —210 
East Texas 15,372 15,72 +352 
West Texas 44,408 42,643 —1,765 
Gulf Texas .. 29,029 30,178 +1,149 
Other Texas 25,646 25,700 + 54 
Panhandle 4,546 4,572 + 26 
ae 6,453 6,443 — 10 
South 4,710 4,681 — 29 
Other enh teres 9,937 10,004 + 67 
Rocky Mountain 11,050 11,452 +402 
California 26,187 25,563 624 
Foreign 5,531 6,094 +812 
Total gasoline bear- 
ing in U. 8S. .... 233,982 234,170 +437 
Heavy in California 9,262 9,467 +205 
Total located in Bu- 
reau of Mines 
East Coast Dist.. 13,853 14,172 +568 














Daily Average Penna. Crude 


Runs to Stills 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylvania 
crude. Figures in bbls.) 

Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Nov. 20, 1948 Nov. 13, 1948 Nov. 22, 1947 
58,800 58,402 64,334 
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REFINERY OPERATIONS 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in 

















thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Gasoline 
Figures include reported totals plus esti- Production at Gas Ol & 
mate of unreported amounts and are Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Ol 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Daily Average “% Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov.13 Nov.20 Nov. 13 
Mast Comet ...ccces S51 872 99.6 102.1 2,097 2,109 271 312 1,177 1,293 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 95 91 76.0 72.8 200 308 60 52 a3 gh 
Appalachian (Dist, 2) 77 71 113.2 104.4 281 24% 23 30 85 79 
Ind., Ill., Ky. err 938 955 92.3 94.0 3,365 3,382 500 437 954 954 
Okla., Kans., Mo. . F . 136 429 87.7 86.3 1,636 1,583 191 175 506 515 
Inland Texas ........ 234 244 79.1 82.4 1,113 1,057 113 110 170 195 
Texas Gulf Coast on 1,403 1,450 97.0 100.3 4,456 1,375 72 SSO 2,178 2,567 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 442 45s 110.2 114.2 1,339 1.358 371 394 777 716 
No. La. & Arkansas SS SO 88.4 SOLS 230 218 60 57 S6 67 
Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist. 3). ; 14 14 93.3 93.3 51 50 7 7 12 12 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) : ee 143 147 79.9 $2.1 164 444 23 36 218 177 
California ‘ 955 901 88.3 83.3 2.480 2.674 132 161 1.331 1,009 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 20, 1948 5,676 5,712 93.4 94.0 17,802 17,811 2,472 2,665 7,577 7,669 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 22, 1947 5,229 92.2 16,138 2,192 6,574 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Kefining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel Ol finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nev. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 
East Coast a 1,543 1,460 11,150 10,766 26,041 26,192 12,374 12,375 21,832 21,415 99.5 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 72 s4 136 428 1,014 979 437 442 2,319 2,32 89.6 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) ‘ 119 124 22 13 274 25s 225 196 1,145 1,024 100.0 
Ind., Ill., Ky. . > . 1,089 996 4.818 4,829 12,820 12,622 6,210 6,300 18,84 41.5 
Okla., Kans., Mo, . 484 497 1,648 1,599 6,255 6,353 2,981 2,998 8,169 82.2 
Inland Texas ........ ton 390 422 766 S02 1,220 1,254 1,256 3,331 3,284 75.0 
Texas Gulf Coast .... ; 1,889 1,*64 3,924 4,038 15,292 11,145 11,081 15,277 15,873 96.3 
Louisiana Gulf Coast , 521 530 2.264 2,255 4,253 3,774 3,600 5.156 12 O7.4 
No, La. & Arkansas 130 115 565 490 685 335 328 1,982 2,285 73.9 
Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist, 3)........ 27 27 25 25 53 33 20 64 78 23.5 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist, 4). . + oares 257 274 286 291 1,626 1,088 1,042 1,828 1.821 79.4 
California ea 2,593 2,571 904 S74 14,446 44,721 44,012 11,132 11,561 87.7 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 20, 1948 9,119 8,964 26,908 26,528 83,979 84.577 83.659 *91.244 91.795 1.2 
U. 8.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 22, 1947.... 8,447 21,218 62,646 56,774 **84.777 
Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: (*) 8,473,000 bblis.; (**) 8,897,000 bblis.; (1) includes 373,000 bbis. of foreign crude runs 





U. S. Crude Oil Production GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
WEEK ENDED 
Nov. 20 Nov. 13 
Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
*New York-Penna. . ; 45,550 45,800 8 
Florida en 700 700 
*West Virginia ... 7,900 8,000 
*Virginia eae ae 
*Ohio—Southeast 
Onio—Other 
Indiana 




















Illinois 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Nebraska 40 
Kansas eakeels 
Oklahoma ‘ ** 440,900 439,550 
Texas: 
oe Eee 27,650 27,650 
District 2 is , 177,900 177,900 2 
District 3 ‘ 504,300 504,300 
District 4 ; 255,050 255,050 
District 5 hind 51,800 51,800 
East Texas . os 297,500 297,500 
Other District 6 ... ; 124,900 124,900 
Dsrict 7-8 ...... 57 950 57.950 J FMAM™MJSIJIASON OD 2 9 16 2330 6 13 20 
District 7-C ...... 48,800 48,800 ocT NOV EC 
District 8 .... 746,800 746,S00 
District 9 , 142,500 142,500 
District 10 ......... 88,700 88,700 GASOLINE STOCKS 
_Total Texas . “2 2,523,850 2,523,850 MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
North Louisiana , 114,600 115,050 
South Louisiana ie 378,650 378,650 
Total Louisiana : - 493,250 493,700 
Arkansas pew eee 81,500 81,900 
Mississippi ; ‘a 127,550 129,900 
Alabama . ; 1,350 1,350 
New Mexico-Southeast 134,250 134,250 
New Mexico—Other . 400 400 
Wyoming nani . 164,900 161,650 
Montana ‘ ‘ ‘a 29,100 27,050 
Colorado : een ais 52,300 48,300 
Califonia 959,400 960,100 
Total U. S. ............ 5,658,550 5,626,400 
*Penna Grade crude incl 59,250 60,250 
Arkansas 4,700 Texas Inland. 9,550 
No Louisiana 2,250 Texas Gulf .. 13,150 
Louisiana Gulf 13,750 Wyoming ... 200 
Mississippi ... 2,500 California 2,700 
Total U.S. .. 48,800 


** Okla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week 
ended 7 a.m. Thursday 
Estimated daily production in barrels of lease 
condensate mixed with crude and moved in JVeEeneedcesauseen te 2 9 16 2330 6 13 2027 4 |! 1825 
‘rude pipe lines (not included in above crude OcT. NOV. DEC 
petroleum tabulation); week; November 20th: 
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Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., from report of all region 
refiners. Figures in bbls.) 


September August 


1948 1948 
1. Naphthas & gasoline 
(1) Straight run, unblended and/or unleaded 
for sale as motor fuel 8,596 7,796 


(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blend- 

ing or further refining, or held at refinery 

for further distillation, reforming, blending 

or leading . ' ‘ 162,075 175,863 
(3) Below 65 Octane, not included in (1) or 





(2) above 2,289 1,059 
(4) 65 Octane and above. , pane 232,632 206,520 
2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel ma- 
terial (does not include refinery process 
naphthas) : 11,137 13,014 
3. Kerosine ‘ 97,046 91,670 
1. 36/40 gas oil (include furnace oil) 113,994 116,866 
5. Fuel oil (not reported above) 410,684 33,015 
6. Oils held as cracking plant charging stocks.. 216,244 226,475 
7. Non viscous neutral 26,550 30,297 
S Wax distillate 155,422 148,705 
% Crude petrolatum 34,356 32,105 
10. Wax (1bs.) 8,408,991 8,238,283 
Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. Figures in bbls.) 
Sept. 30, Aug. 31, Sept. 30, 
1944 1948 1948 
\t refineries 503,945 268,424 





Pipe line and tank farm 1,918,389 1,606,397 


Total 2,422,334 


2,401,093 


1,874,821 





Pacific Coast Demand 


(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 
Gas OU & Heavy All 


Gasoline Diesel Oil Fuel Oil Products 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
January 313 323 177 162 420 368 1,035 990 
February 3 313 142 204 425 394 1,012 1,053 
March 334 117 170 390 390 932 1,036 
April 357 125 159 385 357 OSS 1,000 
May 384 S5 123 357 328 912 970 
June 401 90 117 362 330 978 995 
July 380 SS 94 360 321 935 951 
August 304 100 102 362 333 O85 991 
September 359 112 100 386 248 1,030 822 
October 139 . 375 1,010 
November 138 ot 380 978 
December 173 ; 141 1,091 ‘ 
Jan Sept 361 115 136 383 341 97S 97S 








Production of Natural Gasoline 


(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 


August duly 
East Coast 
W. New York 
W Pennsylvania : 781 768 
W. Virginia ‘ ‘ P s\n 11,567 11,396 
Ohio 485 465 
Illinois 12,250 12,493 
Kentucky 1,890 1,773 
Michigan ; 233 231 
Kansas 7,615 7,463 
Oklahoma , 38,014 36,721 
Texas 251,346 239,660 
Gulf 66,920 63,412 
East Texas ; 33,244 31,387 
Panhandle . 51,652 16,340 
Other . 99,530 98,521 
\rkansas 7.500 7,550 
Louisiana 60,820 
Gulf 


30,286 

30,534 

3,648 

11,122 
. 


Inland 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Colorado 





Montana . 4S5 444 
Utah é . . 
Wyoming *4,843 *4,422 
California on . 95,419 95,424 
Total 509,434 197,400 


* Colorado and Utah drip gasoline included with Wyoming 
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Dealer & Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 
Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities} 
November 1, 1948 


—_—_——————(ents per Gallon ——- - 
Dealers’ Indicated Gasoline Tax Service 








Net Price Dealer (Ine. 1.5¢ Station 

City States (Ex. Tax) Margin Federal Tax) (Inc. Tax) 
Average United States 14.58 5.03 6.38 25.99 
Portland, Me 13.20 1.80 7.50 25.50 
Manchester, N. H 14.00 4.80 5.50 24.30 
Burlington, Vt. 14.10 41.40 6.00 24.50 
Boston, Mass 13.10 5.00 4.50 22.60 
Providence, R. I 13.10 S80 5.50 23.40 
Hartford, Conn 13.70 1.60 5.50 23.80 
Buffalo, N. Y 13.80 5.50 5.50 24.80 
New York, N. Y 13.30 6.20 5.50 25.00 
Newark, N. J 12.30 5.30 1.50 22.10 
Philadelphia, Pa 12.90 1.50 5.50 22.90 
Dover, Del. 13.50 5.00 5.50 24.00 
Baltimore, Md 12.20 1.80 6.50 23.50 
Washington, D. C 12.60 5.40 5.50 23.50 
Charleston, W. Va 13.90 6.00 6.50 26.40 
Norfolk, Va 12.10 6.10 7.50 25.70 
Charlotte, N. C 13.70 5.40 7.50 26.60 
Charleston, 8S. C 12.60 5.90 7.50 26.00 
Atlanta, Ga 14.60 5.40 7.50 27.50 
Jacksonville, Fla 13.90 1.60 S50 27.00 
3irmingham, Ala 14.40 5.60 8.50 28.50 
Vicksburg, Miss 13.90 6.10 7.50 27.50 
Memphis, Tenn 13.20 5.30 8.50 27.00 
Lexington, Ky 15.70 1.00 8.50 28.20 
Youngstown, Ohio 15.00 1.00 5.50 24.50 
South Bend, Ind 16.80 5.20 50 27.50 
Chicago, Ill 15.70 1.78 1.50 24.98 
Detroit, Mich 15.40 5.03 4.50 24.93 
Milwaukee, Wis 16.40 5.50 5.50 27.40 
Twin Cities, Minn 16.20 ». 60 >. 50 27.30 
Fargo, N. Dak 17.20 1.70 5.50 27.40 
Huron, S. Dak 16.60 1.90 ».50 27.00 
Omaha, Neb 15.60 1.00 6.50 26.10 
Des Moines, lowa 15.60 1.70 5.50 

St Louis, Mo 15.60 5.80 1.50 

Wichita, Kan 14.10 3.90 5.50 

Tulsa, Okla 14.00 5.50 7.00 

Little Rock, Ark 13.80 5.40 5 00 

New Orleans, La 12.40 6.10 10.50 

Houston, Tex 13.00 5.00 5.50 93.50 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 15.50 5.50 7.00 28 00 
Denver, Colo 14.80 1.70 7.50 27.00 
Casper, Wyo 15.70 6.80 6.50 246.00 
3utte, Mont. 16.00 1.50 6.50 27.00 
Boise, Ida ; 18.90 5.10 7.50 31.50 
Salt Lake City, Utal 16.40 10 5.50 27.00 
Zeno, Nev . 16.40 100 7.00 27.40 
Phoenix, Ariz 16.60 1.00 6.50 27.10 
San Francisco, Calif 13.90 1.90 6.00 23.40 
Portland, Ore 14.50 1.00 6.50 25.00 
Spokane, Wash 17.30 1.00 6.50 27.80 


Includes city tax of le per gal 

Includes city tax of 0.5¢ per gal 

Includes county tax of 1.5¢ per gal 

API figures as reported by The Texas Co 





Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports of companies re 
fining Pennsylvania Grade crude oil, Figures in bbis of 42 U. S. gals.) 


Pro- In- Pro- In- 

duction ventory duction ventory 

Sept. Sept. Aug. Aug. 

1948 1948 1948 1948 

1. Raw long residuum 13,647 24,267 12,612 19,169 

2. 600 steam refined stock 237,035 234,962 240,096 215,119 

3. Other steam refined stock 42,182 82.161 66,457 89.664 
1. Finished dewaxed long 

residuum 7,949 12,732 5.724 14,189 

5. Bright stock -. 155,942 277,482 170,519 290,340 
6. Viscous neutral, below 180 
vis. but not below 142 

vis. @ 100 ; 73.841 228,330 86.437 224.438 
7. Viscous neutral 180 vis 

@ 100 and above . 110,701 192,850 88.736 165.565 





Midwestern Lubricating Oils, September 1948 


(Compiled by Western Petroleum Refiners Assn. from figures of 13 
reporting companies; figures in bbls. of 42 gals.) 


Steam 
Bright Viscous Paraffin Refined Blended 
Stock Neutrals Oils Stock Oils 
Production: 274,335 470,182 109,901 24,113 569 Sle 
Shipments: 
Domestic 225,863 155.333 105,972 26,879 547,44! 
Exports 17,823 s49 65 542 21,906 
TOTAL 243,686 156,182 106,037 27,421 569,355 
Inventory Sept 30 334,863 710,706 75,459 95,176 394,174 
Days Supply 38 45 
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Gasoline 


Tax Ratet 


Statistics 





Consumption by States, August 1948** 


API Figures 


























August Gallons 

Cents July, 1948 

\labama 6 41,810,000 
Arizona 5 17,305,000 
Arkansas 6 29,631,000 
California } 303,758, 000 
Colorado cH 44,.742.000 
Connecticut i 42,577,000 
Delaware H 8,246,000 
Dist. of Columbia i 14,890,000 
Florida 7 56,237,000 
Georgia 6 5,231,000 
Ideho 6 17.764.000 
Illinois 3 180,030,000 
Indiana i 95,125,000 
lowa i 79,910,000 
Kansas } 76.880, 000 
Kentucky 7 $3,158,000 
Louisiana 4 34.SS0,000 
Maine 6 23,199,000 
Maryland > 1,510,000 
Massachusetts 3 §4.695.000 
Michigan 3 162,796,000 
Minnesota } 83,490,000 
Mississippi 6 534.000 
Missouri 2 S7.407,.000 
Montana 23,848,000 
Nebraska 5 13.708,000 
Nevada } 7.065, 000 
New Hampshire 1 13,279,000 
New Jersey 3 109,998,000 
New Mexico 5 18,557,000 
New York 1 227,494,000 
North Carolina 6 65,777,000 
North Dakota H 28,062,000 
Ohio } 182,.962.000 
Oregon 5 17,540,000 
Pennsylvania 1 185,293,000 
Rhode Island 1 14.635.000 
South Carolina 6 34,370,000 
South Dakota i 26.360, 000 
Tennessee 7 57,041,000 
Texas j 251.304.000 
Utah j 17,387,000 
Vermont j 10,004,000 
Virginia 6 63,801,000 
Washington ) 60,069,000 
West Virginia g 30,121,000 
Wisconsin 1 SS.983 000 
Wyoming . i 14,350,000 

Total 47 States 3.280,843,000 3 

Daily Average 105.834.000 


Change from previous year 

Total Change 

Percentage change in Daily 
\verage 


Oklahoma 5 62,540,000 


tevised 
These are state tax rates per gallon. In 
Not available at time of publication 
In general, 
non-taxable 


these figures 
purpose 


include all gasoli 


Aug., 
Month of "47-"48 
Gallons Gallons % 
Aug., 1948 Aug., 1947 Change 
41,555,000 37,930,000 + 9.56 
17,109,000 000 GSS 
29,213,000 000 5.92 
321,607,000 71.000 S.40 
$3,154,000 5,000 8.22 
41.667.000 7.000 1.65 
7,631,000 000 5.82 
14,134,000 3,000 6.49 
54,495,000 000 6.79 
55,579,000 000 S61 
19,368,000 7.000 7.50 
173,516,000 159,522,000 8.77 
94,038,000 83.928 000 12.05 
72,310,000 69,869,000 3.49 
70,413,000 59,502,000 18.34 
14,239,000 40.372.000 G_5S 
39,279,000 36,493,000 7.63 
23,034,000 345.000 5.08 
39,556,000 37,451,000 5.62 
81,787,000 77.916,000 1 
160,087,000 154,222,000 + 3 
83,720,000 74,453,000 12 
33,449,000 30,896,000 ij § 
87,566,000 77,267,000 +13 
25,527,000 22. 366.000 14 
39,998 _ 000 36,748,000 Ss 
7,311,000 6,796,000 7 
13,246,000 13.132.000 
106,473,000 99,132,000 7 
18,665,000 16,685,000 11 
221,478,000 210, 2*3,000 5.32 
64,262,000 61,666,000 1.20 
33,353,000 28,699,000 4-16.25 
172,914,000 158,973,000 8.77 
$9,313,000 413,543,000 13.25 
181,226,000 168,265.000 . vie 
14,354,000 14,169,000 1.30 
33,958,000 30,700,000 +10.61 
24,026,000 24,756,000 117.25 
52,501,000 17.020.000 11.66 
243.416.000 210.806.000 115.47 
18,097,000 16.£30.000 7. 
10,058,000 9.629.000 4.46 
59,719,000 5,196,000 S.19% 
61,947,000 56,898,000 + 8.87 
32,687,000 24,557,000 + 33.11 
85,390, 000 77.645.000 1 9.97 
14,320,000 14,045,000 1.96 
237,745,000 2.970.918.000 , SOS 
104,443,000 95,836,000 + SOS 
+ 266,827,000 
$8.98 6; 
51,226.000 
there is a federal tax of 1.5¢c per gallon 


addition 


ne 


sold or consumed within the confines of the 


State 


+1 


8% Months 
——# Months Ending With—— "47-'48 
Aug., 1948 Aug., 1947 % 
Gallons Gallons Change 





312,256,000 283,665,000 10.08 
136,795,000 124,567,000 2 
208 287,000 196,477,000 6.01 
2.395. 705,000 2 232.357.000 7.32 
268 ,.674.000 023,000 7.89 
289,777,000 277,333,000 1.4 
55,452,000 642,000 7.38 
110,375,000 741.000 6.39 
187,892,000 803,000 112 
421,263,000 981.000 x 30 
116,000,000 874.000 5.57 
1,278,580, 000 1 080,000 7.35 
699 OS0, 000 867,000 10.11 
571,786,000 176,000 6.84 
$60.341.000 168,000 7s 
323,376,000 2.858, 000 10.42 
283,631,000 5,880,000 6.68 
138,499,000 305,000 >. 48 
295,075,000 34.000 7.50 
566,988,000 538,924,000 21 
1,144,214,000 1,071, 728,000 6.76 
548,214,000 906,215,000 x 2 
236,741,000 224,520,000 ‘4 
640,581,000 5SY SHS. 000 x 60 
140,185,000 128,455,000 1 
272.618, 000 246,633,000 10.54 
43,965,000 42,491,000 j 3 47 
79,703,000 74,759,000 6.61 
726.687, 000 668,097,000 j a 77 
129,314,000 118,581,000 a0 
1.500,.181,000 1.394, 650,000 . 2 ee 
$494.866.000 $58,134,000 &. 02 
164,246,000 158,194,000 6.0 
1,291, 792,000 1,162,637,000 11.11 
311,401,000 284.736.000 26 
1,295,349, 000 1,177,212,000 10.04 
100,554,000 OS 057.000 1.61 
253,117,000 29S 964.000 10.8 
169. 870,000 148,754,000 514.19 
tS4 588,000 344,440,000 11.66 
1,784,835, 000 1,502,325,.000 18.80 
118,079,000 109,770,000 7.57 
54,551,000 55.766.000 i 6.79 
$41.307.000 399,499,000 10.449 
109,373,000 379,684,000 7.82 
222,133,000 185,036,000 20.05 
5S6, 227,000 531,843,000 10.26 
0.331.000 73.006, 000 10.0 
23,052,947, 000 21,111,599, 000 i 9.20 
94,479,000 86.879. O01 S.7 
141,.345.000 
tS.75 
386,464 000 
regardless of whether it was for a taxable 





Natural Gasoline Industry 
Growth Revealed in Survey 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON— Total capacity of 
natural gasoline industry in the U. S. 
to produce light hydrocarbon prod- 
ucts was increased during two-year 
period, Jan. 1, 1946, to Jan. 1, 1948, 
from 426,860 b/d to 507,670 b/d, ac- 
cording to biennial survey described 
in information circular just released 
by Bureau of Mines. 


Bureau said expansion of industry 
in 1946 and 1947 was slightly greater 
than that experienced during last two 
years of war, 1944 and 1945. Pro- 
duction facilities were increased about 
6 in both 1944 and 1945 compared 
with about 9% annually during first 
two postwar years. 


Copies of report may be obtained 
without charge by writing to Bureau 


December 1, 1948 


of Mines, Publications Distribution 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13. Ask for Information Circular 
7488, ‘Natural Gasoline and Cycle 
Plants in the United States, Jan. 1, 
1948.” 


Unit Operation of Oil 
Pools Discussed in Book 


Antitrust 
Oil or 
American 


Laws et al. 1 
Pools, by 
Institute of 


Unit Operation of 
Robert E. Hardwicke 
Mining & Metallurgical 


Gas 


Engineers New York 5 x 8! in 260 

pages, stiff cloth binding, indexed, $1.50 
Robert E. Hardwicke—whose oil 

industry law record includes Texas 


membership on the Legal Committee 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, 11 years with Gulf Oil's 
law department and chief counsel 
of the Petroleum Administration for 
War—began this volume as only a 
chapter for a forthcoming Institute 


publication on petroleum 
tion. However so much material was 
available 


conserva- 


that the manuscript was 
completed as a separate book pub- 
lished in advance of Petroleum Con- 


servation but as a companion volume. 
Preface to Petroleum Conservation is 
included in the appendix of this vol- 
ume. 

The author presents two funda- 
mental problems of the oil industry: 
(1) what could be done to increase 
efficiency in oil and gas development 
and’ production, or how could recov- 
ery of oil and gas be materially in- 
creased and the expense of operation 
be materially decreased? and (2) 
what could be done to prevent the 
haphazard development of new pools, 
with consequent overproduction, 
waste, inefficiency, and the demoral- 
ization of markets and prices? He 
then traces the history of efforts to 
these problems. 


solve 
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CLASSIFIED 








For Sale 
FOUR NEW BLACKMER 90 gpm, 2” 
pumps, to close out inventory at Distributor’s 
cost, $50.00 each f.o.b. our plant. CARLTON 
WwW HASSELBACK, 53 Columbia Pky., Buf- 
falo 10, N. ¥ 


truck 





FOR SALE 
1936 Diamond-T truck 
partment tank 


with a 4 com- 
ready to go 
Price—$S00.00 
SHERER OIL COMPANY, INC, 
106-114 Bridge St. 
Phone—33-4271 
Johnstown, Pa. 


For Sale 
Complete bulk plant, Sigourney, 
lowa, 2—15,000 gal horiz tanks 2—1000 
gal. & 1-500 gal. underground. Plant now in 
use. JIM BLEVINS TANKS CoO., File #554 
Carrollton, Mo. 


FOR SALE: 





FUEL OIL TRUCK 


1—1937 Ford Tank Truck, new motor, 
873 gallon—3 compartment, power 
take off, pump, reel and hose, Neptune 
Meter All complete ready to work, 
$750.00 
BORDERLINE OIL CO, 
1010—6th Street 


Port Huron, Michigan 








OIL BULK STORAGE PLANT 
13—-30,000 gal, tanks, size 
1—20,000 gal. tank 

All Horizontal 


1 High Pressure Boiler—1i175 H.P. 

WRECKERS & EXCAVATORS, INC. 

58-58 Grand Ave. Maspeth, N. Y. 
DAvenport 6-2800 


10x48 








USED STORAGE TANKS FOR SALE 
3—5’ x 8’ Welded 
1—5’ x 12’ Welded with steel 
saddles 
x 85”—Copper—Welded 
4—24” x 74”—jacketed 


1—9’ x 10° x 7/16” Riveted, with 
Copper Coil 

1—15’ x 15’ Vertical, Cone Roof, 
Riveted 

1—15’ x 10’ Vertical, Cone Roof, 
Riveted 


WEINSTEIN CO. 
610 W. 8th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Telephone 6-154 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Horizontal or Vertical—New, State re- 
quirements and gallonage required. 

W. H. DYER CO., INC, 
1859-P Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 








FOR SALE 
Used Tank Trucks 

Ford—-1225 gallon tank, fully equipped 
meter, pump, power reel 125 ft 
hose, excellent condition. Price $1,500.00. 
2—Internationals—1941 and 1935, 1000 
each, fully equipped, meters, 
reels, 125 ft. hose 
Price, $1,300.00 for 1941 
Price, $§ 900.00 for 1935 
GUARDIAN FUEL OIL Co. 

P.O. Box 302 


gallons 
pumps 


Royal Oak, Michigan 














DOUGLAS 


DC-3: 


radio 


Complete major 


installation. 


C-47 Cargo: 





BEECH 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Anticipating your need for fast, comfortable travel for your execu- 
tive’s, we offer the following for your choice: 


DIR overhaul, 


All interior decorating of finest workmanship, utilizing the 


redesigned 


basic features of our previous conversions combined with new and modernistic 


designs to complete a picture of streamlined efficiency and outstanding beauty. 
Newly overhauled and relicensed. 


Beech D18S: Our own company airplane purchased direct from factory. 


Lodestars: Serial No. 
No. 1 18-2580 
No. 2 18-2591 
No. 3 18-2305 
No. 4 18-2520 


Take your choice of any of these Lodestars, 


we can convert to your specifications. 


For Maintenance, Overhaul, Conversion, or Buying of Aircraft con- 
tact us first for free estimates and advice. 


SMITH AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Box 507, Sandston, Va. 
Pho: Fairfield 4131 
Richmond, Va. 


LOCKHEED 


cockpit, complete, superior 


Total 
Airframe Hrs. 
750 
1250 
2063 
2500 (recently converted 
for executive use) 


We wish to serve you. 


For Sale 
FOR SALE: 1940 Ford COE 1264 gallon 
five compartment tank truck fully equipped 


for gasoline or oil, 
co., P. O 30x 141, 
TANKS: 250 gal 
1000 gal., 


$900.00 TAYLOR OIL 
Somerville, N. J 

520 gal., 
2000 gal., 


550 gal., 
5200 gal., 


S40 gal 
SSO0U0 gal., and 


12000 gal. for immediate delivery from stock 


Also 2 
BA 


fel 


practically new 15000 gal 
DEN EQUIP. & CONST. CO., 
low Blvd St. Louis 20, 


tanks 
3303 Good 


Missouri 





BULK PLANT PROPERTIES 
Several bulk plants in Minnesota and 
adjacent territory. Unusually good 
properties. Small and large, rural and 
metropolitan. Write or phone: 

Arthur B. Anderson 
OIL JOBBERS SERVICE 
317 Produce Bank Bidg., 

Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Telephone: Maine 2838 








FOR SALE 


1946 Chevrolet 1% ton. 1000 gallons, 5 
compartments, power take-off, pump 
meter, hose, reel, 24,500 miles. Truck 
in like new condition Tank old style 
but perfect condition. Price—$1975. 

1946 Dodge, 1% ton Excellent condi 
tion. 1050 gallon, 4 compartment tank, 


350—300—300—100. No pumping equip- 


ment Pictures available 3oth units 


can be seen any time 
Also 2—7’ 


steel standards for 10’ tank 


new price 


PENN ECONOMY OIL COMPANYS 
Bedtord, Pa, 








20 
AMERICAN BEAUTY PUMPS 


COMPUTING—MODEL C 901 


1947 MODEL—USED ONLY 
18 MONTHS 


$150.00 EACH 


ENTIRE LOT—$125.00 EACH 


COLONIAL OIL CORP. 
10485 Indianapolis Ave. 
Chicago 17, Tl. 














FOR SALE 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


2-—8000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, Coiled 


and Non-Coiled 


20—10000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
1—5500-Barrel, Vertical, Bolted Type 


OTHER TANKS TOO! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 

13 years’ experience 


13456A 8S. Brainard Ave., 


Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 
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Wanted to Buy 








WANT TO BUY TANKS 
6—10,000 to 25,000 GAL. HORIZ. 
4—5,000 & 10,000 BBL. VERT. 
4—55,000 to 80,000 BBL. VERT. 

R. C, STANHOPE, INC, 

60 E, 42nd St. 











Positions Wanted 


PROCESS ENGINEER—LUBE OILS. Experi- 
ence includes, supervision of solvent refining, 
solvent dewaxing, acid treating, clay contact- 
ing, compounding and blending plants. BOX 
511 


SALES EXECUTIVE, young and aggressive 
wide background in wholesale and retail mar- 
keting. Petroleum Engineer, experienced in 
refining operations Presently employed by 
Major Company, in Key marketing position 
Mid-Western location Available January 1 
1949. Location immaterial. BOX 513. 





PETROLEUM MAINTENANCE 
SUPERVISOR 


Experienced on Bulk Plant & Retail 
outlet construction & Maintenance 
Available December 1, 1948. 


BOX 503 

















-) 


Positions Open 





LUBRICATION ENGINEER 


WANTED 
Lubrication engineer not over 35 
wanted by major midwestern oil com- 
pany Salary commensurate with ex 
perience and ability A good position 
with a fast - growing organizatior 
Apply 

BOX 504 








POSITION OPEN 


National marketer and refiner has 
openings in permanent sales positions, 
Selling and_ servicing industrial ac- 
counts with highest grade rust preven- 
tive compounds, industrial lubricating 
oils and greases Chicago and Phila- 


delphia areas open, Previous experi- 
ence desirable but not entirely neces- 
sary. Age 30-40 preferred Give his- 
tory and expected income Replies 


kept confidential Address: 


BOX 508 








WANTED 


Engineering graduate for Engine Re 
search Laboratory Would require ex- 
perience in fuel development for auto- 
motive engine use and the familiarity 
with current procedures for evaluating 
fuel performance in experimental en- 
gines Petroleum engine laboratory 
experience will be considered Engine 
parts manufacturing laboratory is lo- 
cated in Cleveland Your reply should 
be complete 





BOX 512 








December 1, 1948 


About 
Oil People 





Young Jobbers 


Robert D. Chez, 35, general sales 
manager, stockholder and director 
with Clipper Oil Co., Portland, Ore., 
handles promotion and management of 
all petroleum products sales, includ- 
ing: heating oils, motors oils, lubri- 
cating oils, gasoline and TBA. These 
marketing duties have left Robert 
with some definite ideas concerning 
the transition of gasoline marketing 
today. 

Robert believes that the day of the 
conventional service stations is past; 
that all resellers of gasoline will 
have full transport storage, eliminat- 
ing the redelivery from intermediate 
bulk plants; that the successful sta- 
tion from now on will incorporate 
larger lots, more accéssible approach- 
es and drives, six or more gasoline 
pumps and 10,000 gals. or more stor- 
age wherever possible; that there is 
a tendency toward cash sales and 
discount prices. He also feels that 
modern gasoline resellers will leave 
repairing to garages, and accessory 
sales, in the main, to automotive 
parts houses, thereby concentrating 
on gasoline, oil and lubrication, with 
some tire and battery work to ac- 
commodate customers. 

In the oil business since being 
graduated from the University of 
Utah with a degree in Business Ad- 
ministration, Robert began in 1936 
as a salesman with Utah Oil Re- 
fining Co. In 1938 he _ established 
an Independent jobbing business, but 
sold out to join the newly-organized 
Clipper Oil in 1939 as a salesman in 
Seattle, Wash. He was promoted to 
Portland sales manager in 1940 and 
to Portland district manager in 1945. 





Mr. Chez 


He took over his present duties in 
1946. 

Operating in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, Clipper Oil sells directly in three 
terminal points in Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland and through distributors 
in other sections of the two states 
Texas Co. products are handled. 

Robert is a native of Ogden, Utah, 
but now makes his home with wife 
and son in Portland. Before attend- 
ing the University of Utah, he at- 
tended the Castle Heights Military 
Academy in Lebanon, Tenn. He be- 
longs to the Washington Athletic 
Club of Seattle and the Aero Club 
of Oregon. 





John E. Boudler, formerly in charge 
of the distribution section of Sun Oil 
Co.’s western division at Detroit, has 
joined Roosevelt Oil & Refining Corp., 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., as vice president 
in charge of the Simrall division and 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. Roosevelt Oil & Refining 
recently vurchased the outstanding 
capital stock of Roosevelt Oil Co., 
Simrall Corp., and C. L. Maguire, Inc., 
all of Mt. Pleasant. The Simrall di- 
vision now handles the company’s 
crude oil gathering and procurement 
activities. 

* ° 7 

J. A. Ramsey, superintendent of 
Continental Oil Co.’s Wichita Falls, 
Tex., plant, has moved up to superin- 
tendent of the company’s $9,200,000 
refinery under construction and due 
to be completed next year at Billings, 
Mont. J. FP. Markey, assistant su- 


perintendent at Wichita Falls, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ramsey there. 


cd Bateman, “wildcat” oil man, is 
featured in an illustrated, 1,400-word 
story published in the December issue 
of Holiday magazine. Story also 
mentions other ‘“wildcatters’’ who 
helped open up the East Texas oil 
field. 

° ° oO 

T. J. Fuson of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., chairman of the Houston 
Chapter, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, has awarded the chapter’s 1948 
scholarship to Robert A. Cunning- 
ham, senior mechanical engineering 
student at Rice Institute, as the most 
outstanding engineering student at 
Rice. Mr. Cunningham, a naval flier 
during World War II, has worked 
part-time for the Republic Natural 
Gas Co., Corpus Christi. 
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OW MANY TIMES is a particular shipment of petroleum or 
H products handled while it is in transit? We know that 
the answer might be “once” or it might be “more than a 
dozen times.” 

The petroleum industry knows and we know that handling 
and traffic shock make it necessary to build into every tvpe of 
container, barge or drum, the more-than-adequate protection 
that will assure full-measure delivery without any contamina- 
tion. 

Barges are welded tight and strengthened to withstand all 
possible strains . . . so are steel drums. Barges have their tight 
“closures” that are unaffected by sea- or river-waters. 

Steel drums that are equipped with ViseGrip CLosures can 
be closed tight against the atmosphere or prolonged submer- 
sion. Those drums will protect their liquid loads, no matter 
where or how they are shipped . . . even if they are handled 
more than a dozen times. At their destinations they will deliver 
full-measures of the same quality of product with which they 
were filled. 

Steel closures . .. ViseEGrie CLosures . . . for steel drums. 


That is basic protection for today’s more valuable petroleum. 


) , 
ViseGrip Te | 








CLOSURES They are equipped with the dies to build t 

them into the drums on your orders. ; 

Developed and produced for twenty-five years by . 
RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION Use ViseGrip Closures re 
AUBURN, INDIANA : 

on this order. . ( 


Sales Offices in Auburn, Indiana, New York and Los Angeles 
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Mr. Walter Mr. Breitweiser 
Newly - created 
position of man- 
ager of Continen- 
tal Oil Co.'s bulk 
lubricating oi! 
sales has been 
filled by Stanley D. 
Breitweiser, fo r- 
merly division 
manager in th 
company's market- 
ing department at 
Kansas City. With 
Continental since 
1932, Mr. Breit- 
weiser’s new du- 
ties will include the handling of sales 
of the company’s share of products 
from tlre $41,000,000 lubricating oil 
plant being built by Continental anid 
Cities service at Lake Charles, La.. 
due to be completed early next year. 
His new headquarters are in Ponca 
City, Okla. ... Succeeding him at Kan- 
sas Citv as market'ng division man- 
ager is EK. C. Walter, formerly division 
manager at Chicago. Mr. Walter 
joined Continental in 1935 as a sales- 


Mr. Carlson 


nan in Michigan ... New division 
manager at Chicago is C. D. Carlson 
formerly assistant manager therv. 
Mr. Carlson began working for Con- 
tinenta! as a salesman in Chicago in 


a 


Joseph W. But- 
ler, president of 
Butler Oil Corp., 
Philadelphia, has 
been named 
chairman of the 
Middle Atlantic 
Oil Industry In- 
formation Com- 
mittee, succeed- 
ing Robert E. 
Garrett, Gulf O'1 
Corp., who has 
headed the pro- 
gram in the dis- 
trict since its in- 
ception early in 1947... R. D. Kizer, 
Shell Oil Co., remains as vice chair- 


Mr. Butler 


man until the next meeting. Middle 
Atlantic district includes: Dela 


ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and District of 
Columbia Mr. Butler, who has 
heen an Independent oil distributor 
n the Philadelphia area since 1934, 


vecember 1, 1948 








previously was with Richfield Oi! 
Corp. in New York and was a dis- 
tributor in Providence, R. I. He is 
a member of the executive board of 
the Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. 

At the recent API public rela- 
tions session in Chicago, Mr. Butler 
joined with another Independent, 
Harry Milton, Milton Oil Co., St 
Louis, in a series of interviews with 
radio news commentators, telling of 
the active roles they played in fur- 
thering industry publicity locally, 
especially during last winter’s fuel 
oi! shortage. 


+ * * 


Edward R. Grey, assistant superin- 
tendent at Savannah refinery of Mex- 
ican Petroleum Corp. of Georgia, has 
been named superintendent of the re- 
finery. Mr. Grey joined Pan Ameri- 
can Refining Corp., Mexican Petro- 
leum affiliate, in 1932 and transferred 
to the Savannah refinery in 1941. 


J. W. Wilson will retire Dec. 31 as 
nianager of the Kansas City division 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) afte: 
inore than 37 years in the industry 
all with Indiana Standard. He started 
in as a mule dri 
er in 1911 and re 
ealls that much 
of his time in 
those early indus- 
try days was spent 
buying and coop- 
ering wooden bar- 
rels (to prevent 
hot weather leak- 
age). Life in oil 
work has always 
been exciting for 
Nir. Wilson, and he 
regrets leaving an 
industry which he 
feels has its greatest frontiers yet 
ahead of it, despite progress already 
made. Mr. Wilson joined Indiana 
Standard’s sales department in 1918 
and has managed the Kansas City 
division since 1926. 


Mr. Wilson 


+ ° 


J. C. Richdale, New England divi 
sion manager of Esso Standard Oi! 
Co,, has been elected president of the 
New England Council, a trade organi- 
zation of the six Northeast states. 

. * * 


Earl Wailes, of J. B. Wailes and 
Sons, Baltimore, has been ciected 
president of the Oil Heat Assn. of 
Maryiand, succeeding Charles B, Lu- 
cas, who served Jast winter as a 
member of the state’s oil advisory 
comniittee. Other officers clected 
were William F. Thornton, vice presi- 
dent; J. Hollis B. Albert, secretary; 
and Gilbert I. Segall, treasurer. Di- 
rectors named were Charles Hein, 
Robert Lee, Charles Stokes, Fred P. 
Chelton, Jack Levin and Joseph 
Amer. 
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Mr. Sealey Mr. Farrand 





Mr. McCulloch Mr. Clark 


Several 
nade in the foreign operations de 
partment, The Texas Co.: F. C. Sea- 
ley advanced from general manage? 
of foreign producing to assistant to 
the vice president in charge of for- 
eign operations, C. E. Olmsted; W. H. 
Farrand, assistant manager of for- 
eign producing, succeeded Mr. Sealey: 
J. P. McCulloch, manager (adminis- 
tration) in foreign producing, re 
placed Mr. Farrand; and W. A. Clark, 
assistant manager (operations) in 
toreign producing, was made man 
ager (operations) . . Mr. Sealey 
joined Producers Oil Co., former Tex 
aco subsidiary, in 1917 as an assist- 
ant geologist. 


promotions have been 


The retirement 
of P. A. Raupagh, 
manager of the 
Detroit sales field, 
Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), for the 
last 19 years, has 
resulted ina 
series of Indiana 
Standard’s _—iper- 
sonnel changes: 

FF. J. Swindell, 
assistant general] 
manager of sales 
for the central di- 
vision at Chicago, 
succeeds Mr. Raupagh; C. E. Quinn, 
manager at Joliet, Ill, moves into 
Mr. Swindell’s position; A. V. Fraser, 
assistant manager of the Chicago, 
sales field, succeeds Mr. Quinn; and 
D. H. Lewis, sales manager at Mason 
City, Lowa, replaces Mr. Fraser. Mr. 
Raupagh has been with Indiana Stand- 
ard since 1904. 





Mr. Raupagh 
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Shown here are officers and members of the Tennessee Petroleum Industries Committee. Left to right are: (front row) J. D. 
Sheehy. Pan American Petroleum; J. T. Rhodes, Esso Standard; D. M. Hills, Sinclair Refining: Chairman J. B. Kelley, district 
manager, Gulf Refining: Charles C. Gilbert, Jr., executive secretary: (second row) vice chairman R. C. Robinson, Shell Oil; R. 
F. Morris, Pan American; A. M. Wadell, Esso Standard; J. F. Cummins, Tennessee Oil Men's Assn.; F. G. Shepard, Pure Oil: 
Leslie Payne, The Texas Co.; (back row) W. R. Haun, Lion Oil; G. E. Steen, Gulf Refining; J. P. Connell, Arkansas Fuel Oil; 
and W. F. Pool, Socony-Vacuum Oil. G. B. Dickey, Sr., American Oil Co., and A. W. Wadell, Esso Standard Oil Co., are offi- 
cers in the Tennessee Oil Industry Information Committee and not in the TPIC as reported in NPN Nov. 10, page 78. Mr. Kelley 





Mr. Cocks 


Mr. Roth 


David F. Cocks, secretary-treas- 
urer and director of Standard Oil Co 
(Kentucky) since 1943, has been 
named vice president and treasurer 
and continues as a director. H: 
joined the company at Jacksonville, 
Fla., in 1917 as an office boy 
W. F. Roth, director and assistant to 
the president at Kentucky Standard 
since 1945, has moved up to vice 
president and director. A member 
of the Marketing Committee of API, 
he has been with Kentucky Standard 
since 1920 Other personnel 
changes at Kentucky Standard in- 
clude the following: Merrill H. Utley 
from division manager for the staie 
of Mississippi to company director; 
E. J. Reynolds from assistant divi- 
sion manager for Alabama to Mis- 
issippi manager replacing Mr. Utley; 
A. B. Bland was elevated to com- 
pany secretary from a position in the 
Louisville home office; A. S. Kyle 
becanre assistant secretary; E. G. 
Summer and S. P. Smith were named 
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holds office in both groups 


assistant treasurers; W. R. Gaylord 
was made manager of the lubrication 
department; and H. M. Violette be- 
came assistant to Mr. Gaylord. 

+ + * 

J. D. Anderson, 
division petro- 
leum engineer of 
the Casper 
(Wyo.) produc- 
tion _ division, 
Ohio Oil Co., has 
been nemed man- 
ager of the pur- 
chasing depart- 
ment at the com- 
pany’s Findlay, 
Ohio, general of- 
mee. ...« Ea We 
Shoupe, assistant 
purchasing agent, 
succeeds Mr. Anderson, and M. E. 
Loose, head of the production budget- 
ing department, now is an assistant 
to Mr. Anderson. . A graduate of 
the University of Wyoming College 
of engineering, Mr. Anderson joined 
Ohio Oil in 1936 and became division 
engineer at Casper in 1942. Mr. 
Shoupe entered Ohio Oil’s purchasing 
department in 1924 and was made 
assistant purchasing agent in 1930. 
With Ohio Oil since 1921, Mr. Loose 
subsequently served as a roustabout, 
in the title and tax department, mar- 
keting department, real estate de- 
partment, and in charge of co-ordi- 
nating federal regulations at Findlay 
before taking over as head of the 
production budgeting department in 
1944. 





Mr. Anderson 


The following new officers wer 
elected by the New York Oil Heat- 
ing Assn.; Matthew H. Conviser, 
Quiet May Oil Heat Corp., president; 
Edward G. Miller, Quiet-Heet Oi] 
Burner Co., vice president; Thomas 
F. Hanney, Hanney Fuel Oil Co, 
treasurer; C. Otis Smith, Smithco 
Oil Co., secretary; and Charles W. 
Krumenacker, Bedford Oil & Burner 
Service Corp., sergeant-at-arms. Phil- 
ip H. Schepp continues as executiv 
secretary. 
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*“Model 62 (Nylon 
Cable Type Hose Ex- 
tension) 





¢ 


Send today for new descriptive bul- 
letin giving complete specifications. 





iT iS GOOD BUSINESS... 


GATED Ntw NATIONALS beside NATIONALS 


RE NATIONALS with LATER NATIONALS 


TO CHANGE to NATIONALS for greatest sales appeal. 


National Pumps—both high and low models—give 





you a distinctive sales-building feature available in 
no other pumps. The extra large, built-in, curved 
glass panels at eye-level height, for better display of 
your brand name and trade-mark, are offered in 
both the new National “60” Series low pumps and 
the taller “38"’ Series Nationals. For years these 
large, practically unbreakable, display panels, serv- 
ing the same purpose as globes, but at eye-level 
height, where they are most effective, have featured 
National Pumps. Today you obtain this attention- 
compelling display feature in all National models 
—at no extra charge. 

The new “60” Series pumps blend perfectly with 
the “38s.”’ Alone, or in combination with National 
“38s,” they will increase the attractiveness of your 
islands and speed up service because of their many 
mechanical superiorities proven through years of 
the severest laboratory and field service tests. 


THE “60” SERIES INCLUDES FOUR MODELS; 


No. 62 (As illustrated) * 
No. 66 (Hose Reel) 

No. 60 (to be announced) 
No. 64 (to be announced) 











Think of the INSIDE 
when You Admire the Quitside / 


6 TAIL SMEET 3 
STIFFENERS a 












ENGINEERED for Service . . . 
Reinforced for Heavy Loads... 
Built for Low Cost Efficiency! 








If tank repairs have held up daily, continuous 
deliveries and run into excessive cost, a fully 
reinforced, solidly engineered Standard Steel 
tank will easily solve this problem. It’s the in- 
terior construction of any transport tank—the 
unseen portion—that gives it the strength to 






wear and gives trouble-free day-in-and-day-out 
service. Eye-appeal plus engineered inner-construc- 


































tion make the Standard Steel transport line 
outstanding in every way. 
ld / Z| £ Z a 7) 
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SINGLE AXLE TANK TRAILER TANDEM AXLE TANK TRAILER SINGLE AXLE SEMI AND 4 WHEELER TANDEM AXLE SEMI AND 4 WHEELER 
2,500 to 5,000 gals. 3,500 to 7,200 gals. Up to 9,500 gals, Up to 12,000 gals. 
















Re-inforcing Bulkheads take the pounding of the upper Every Standard Steel Bulkhead, whether a Reinforcing or 
Fifth Wheel—they could be left out unknown to the buyer, Compartment Bulkhead, is flanged to a depth of 11/4" for 
but twenty years of experience in building Standard Steel greater load safety. This not only gives the tank shell 
Tanks and testing thousands of units in hard usage, has strength, but makes possible an absolutely straight and 


proved that this ‘strengthening feature’ is vitally important to true tank shell without buckles or bulges. 
standing up against day-in-and-day-out punishment over highways. 


Bulkheads at the top and bottom of the Drop Section in Stiffeners ore included in the construction of every tail 
[2> every Standard Steel Transport Tank with two gussets be- [o> sheet to add greater strength and lasting quality. All bulk- 
tween, again show the sound engineering policies behind heads, reinforcing or compartment, are built to the same 
Standard Steel products. Here again the extra precaution of precision—there’s not a weak spot at any point of strain 


re-inforcing the weakest section of any tank means greater in @ Standard Steel Tank. 
strength for longer wear. 











Forward and backward movement of liquids is resisted For MORE “INSIDE FACTS” on Standard Steel 
by bumped heads—and as an extra precaution, ver- Tanks, and details of various capacities and types 
tical V-shaped stiffeners are welded to the heads and available, write for FREE ENGINEERING 





fastened into the top and bottom flange of the head. 
Double bulkheads (5) are required by |.C.C. and some states where 
gasoline and distillate may be carried in adjoining compartments. 


Air space between dissipates any liquid in event of a leak. Other Products 
Asphalt Distributors—Tar Kettles—Maintenance Distribu- 
St and ard Steel Wo TK Ss tors — Burners — Street Flushers — Spray Units — Supply 
Tanks—Surface Heaters—Shoulder Rollers—and Agricul- 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A, tural Equipment. 
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